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MIRACULOUS LIKENESSES OF JESUS AT 
TIBERIAS AND AT BERITHUS. 

Amonast the mass of apocryphal literature 
circulating in the early ages of Christianity 
was a Syriac document respecting the history 
of a painting of Christ at Tiberias, and of 
the miraculous events connected therewith. 
The text of this curious specimen of early 
Christian literature has been edited and 
translated by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, and 
ublished in Luzac’s ‘‘ Semitic Series.”* ‘The 
istory of the Likeness of Christ’ professes 
to be written by Philotheus, the Deacon of 
the Country of the East, and to embody 
information given to him by a “ messenger 
of God.” According to this angelic communi- 
cation, the document refers to the Jews of 
Tiberias in the reign of “the God-loving 
emperor Zeno.” The events recorded are thus 
said to have happened in the last quarter of 


* ‘The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary,’ and 
*The History of the Likeness of Christ which the 
Jews of Tiberias made to mock at.’ The Syriac 
texts, edited, with English translations, by i A. 
Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit., Keeper of 
the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British ll London, Luzac & Co., 1899. 


the fifth century. The Jews of Tiberias, we are 
told, hired an artist to paint a likeness of 
Christ on a panel of wood, and set it up in 
the Temple and mocked at it. One of them 
yierced it with a spear, and straightway 
Blood and water flowed from the wood. This, 
whilst convincing them that Christ was the 
Son of God, only excited in them a desire 
to conceal the miracle. Whilst they were 
whispering a blind man came, and, having 
obtained admission, smeared his eyes with 
some of the blood and water, and so regained 
his sight. The priests tried to bribe him to 
conceal the truth, but he gave information 
toa paralytic, who was also cured by the appli- 
cation of the blood and water applied to him 
by the erewhile blind man. At his prayer 
the door of the room in which the 7 
was placed, and which had been sealed by 
the priests, opened spontaneously. The door- 
keeper was now also converted. They prayed 
to God to “ let the likeness be taken away from 
here and given to a holy nation, and let these 
doors be shut fast again, and let the seals be 
found sealed in their proper places.” Then 
the angel of the Lord came down and 
removed the likeness, “‘and no man hath 
ever seen it since.” The doorkeeper and the 
ex-paralytic had a horn full of the blood and 
water, and with this they worked many 
miracles, and, persecuted by the Jews, finally 
went to Cilicia, where they built a monastery, 
dwelling there all the days of their life. Such, 
in brief outline, is the story of the miraculous 
Christ of Tiberias. 

There is another story of a miraculous like- 
ness of Christ, which is referred to by Durant 
in the following passage :— 

“ Erat et altera Christi imago, quam Nicodemus 
Gamalieli dono dederat, que cum Berithi, post 
multa secula pervenisset ad Iudwos, eam [udei 
in eorum Synagoga sputis feedarunt, arundine 
percusserunt, crucifixerunt, lanced latus perfor- 
averunt. Vnde sanguis et aqua ccepit decurrere. 
Quod pluribus persequitur Athanas. in libello de 
passione imaginis Domini, qui tum ccepisse Ecclesias 
extrui et consecrari in honorem Saluatoris affirmat. 
Tolosz exstat et Basilica suburbana abhine multis 
annis sancti Saluatoris nomine edificata. Festum 
ver) feria 5. post festum Pasche annis singulis cele- 
bramus. Porro eadem historia in Synodo 7. iisdem 
feré verbis Act. 4. exaratur.”—Joannis Stephani 
Duranti ‘ De Ritibus Ecclesiz Catholicz,’ libri tres 
(Paris, 1631), lib. i. cap. v. p. 33. 

This apocryphal tract, attributed to Athana- 
sius, is included in the edition of the works 
of that saint printed at Cologne in 1686. 
Whilst the underlying idea is the same, its 
development is quite different. Nicodemus 
made an image of Christ, which he gave to 
Gamaliel, and it passed through a succession 
of inheritors. At the fall of Jerusalem it was 
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taken to Berithus in Syria, and the house in 
which it was became the habitation of a Jew. 
The image was subjected by the Jews to all 
the indignities of the Crucifixion, but when 
the lance pierced its side blood and water 
gushed forth, and by the agency of this 
miraculous fluid (taken to the synagogue) the 
blind recovered sight and the lame were 
healed. These miracles had the effect of con- 
verting the Jews of Berithus. Glasses filled 
with the blood and water of the image of 
Christ were sent into all parts of the world. 
There is a similar story of an incident said 
to have occurred at Paris in 1290. A Jewish 
money-lender induced a woman to conceal 
the Host when communicating and to bring 
it to him. He proceeded to stab thesacred wafer 
and to inflict upon it the tortures recorded of 
the Crucifixion. Blood gushed from it, and 
when finally it was thrown into a cauldron 
of boiling water there was the appearance of 
a cross with the dying Christ upon it. A 
neighbour came in, and, after beholding the 
vision, received the Host again in its original 
form and took it to the Bishop of Paris. The 
Jew was burnt alive, his wie and children 
turned Christians, and his house was con- 
verted into the “Church of the Miracles,” 
where the penknife and the cauldron were 
long preserved as evidences. One of Hone’s 
tracts is devoted to this “ miraculous Host.” 
Underneath what may be called the Chris- 
tian mythology of these stories is the Old 
World idea that identified the person and 
his picture. Some savage races object to 
rtraiture from a feeling that a portion at 
oe of the individuality is abstracted from 
the sitter and conveyed into his counterfeit 
presentment. Viruram A, Axon. 
Manchester. 


ADDITIONS TO THE ‘N.E.D. 
(Contmued from p. 403.) 


Chock (earlier).—1711, Sutherland, ‘Shipbuilders 
Assistant,’ p. 159, “‘ Chok ; a small piece of timber 
aes a larger to make out the substance re- 
quired. 

Chokiness (not in).—1844, Hewlett, ‘ Parsons and 
Widows,’ ch. vi., “I felt a short, unpleasant kind 
of chokiness.” 

Chop (=dent, not in).—1893, Spon, * Mechanic’s 
Own Book,’ p. 84, “If the hammer leaves indenta- 
tions, or what are technically called ‘chops’”; 
ibid., p. 85, “‘ distinct indentations, or chops.” (In 
metal plate working.) 

Choppiness (not in).—1IS—, Pinto, * Africa,’ vol. i. 
p. 142, “ choppiness of the surface of water.” 

Chromo collotupy (not in). — 1896, Brit. Journ, 
Photog. Alm., p. 572, ““Chromo-collotypy and allied 
processes are receiving marked attention.” 

Chromogram (not in).—1894, Amer. Ann. Photoy., 

. 208, “* The word chromogram designates the com- 
Cimation or the ensemble of three diapositives made 


from negatives representing the action of the blues, 
yellows, and greens respectively of the original.” 

Chromograph (not in). —1899, ‘Orthochromatic 
Photography’ (ed. Tennant), p. 281, “* those [screens } 
made of coloured glass, such as the chromograph.” 

Chromometer (earlier). —1797, Month. Mag., iii. 
p. 205, **He [Lamarck] has invented a graduated 
scale, which he calls a chromometer, on which may 
be ascertained by methodical tables 2,700 shades.” 

Chromosome (not in). — 1894, Times, 11 August, 
p. ll, col. 2, ‘‘1ln the case of dividing cells, achro- 
matic filaments are seen connecting different parts 
of the chromosomes.” 

Chrysocale (not in).—Spon, u/ supra, p 16, “* Other 
alloys are also known in commerce, by the names of 
tombac, similor or Mannheim gold, pinchbeck or 
prince’s metal (chrysocale), &c.” (=Chrysocoll ?) 

Chunk, v. (not in).—1892, KR. Kipling, ‘ Barrack- 
Room Ballads,’ p. 50, ‘* Can’t you ’ear their paddles 
chunkin’ from Rangoon to Mandalay?” 

Cicatriculose (not in).—1819, G. Samouelle, ‘ En- 
tomol. Compendium,’ p. 190. 

Cigarettiferous (not in).—1890, C. Doyle, ‘Captain 
of Polestar,’ p. 172, “*‘ He strutted, cigarettiferous, 
beneath the grateful shadow of his limes.” 

Cinematoyraph, cinematographer, cinematographic 
(not in).—1898, Brit. Journ. Photoy. Alm., p. 647, 
** A brief description of Messrs. Lumiére’s cinemato- 
graph.” 1901, Brit. Journ. Photog., p. 738, “* No 
great event takes place nowadays without the 
presence of a small army of cinematographers”; 
thid., p. 746, ** The successful cinematographic enter- 
tainment.” 

Cissing (not in).—Spon, u/ supra, p. 432, “To pre- 
vent a graining coat from ‘cissing’ at a water- 
colour overgraining coat, that is, repelling the water 
by antagonism of the oil.” 

Clearcole, v. (no quot.).—Spon, uf supra, p. 612, 
“When dry, claircole with size, and a little of 
the whitewash.” 

Cleistoyenous (no quot.).—1873, Asa Gray, in Amer. 
Natur., vol. vii. p. 692, ** Cleistogenous flowers.” 

Clerkling (earlier). — 1747, Gent. Mag., p. 234, 
** Augmenting salaries,...... so as our clerklings may 
be the better enabled to set up their equipages.” 

Clinker (not in).—1889, H. Saunders, * Brit. Birds,’ 
p. 546, “From its cry the Avocet was formerly 
known as the ‘ yelper,’ ‘ barker,’ and ‘ clinker.’ ” 

Clorer, v. (later).—1793, Trans. Soc. Arts, vol. iv. 
p. 14, “it seldom being required to clover down a 
corn crop.” 

Clutch.—See ‘ Crutch’ below. 

Cobaldish (not in). — 1757, trl. J. F. Henckel, 
* Pyritologia,’ pp. 123, 190. 

Cobbly (not in). — 1891, Bicycling News, 4 April, 
p. 197, “* Our rough cobbly roads.” 

Coccineous (obs.).—1819, G. Samouelle, ‘ Entomol. 
Compendium,’ p. 133. 

Cochleate (earlier).—1806, J. Galpine, ‘ Brit. Bot.,’ 
p. 116, ** Seed cochleate.” 

Cock-a-hoopedness.—1890, Baring-Gould, ‘ Penny- 
comequicks, p. 216, *‘ Would manifest self-assertion 
and cock-a-hoopedness when lifted into a sphere of 
authority.” 

Coherer (not in).—1902, Windsor Mag., May, 

». 718, * Marconi adopted a device invented by an 
talian, Calzecchi,......called the coherer.” 

Coke (not in; ef. Cawk).—1797, Month. Mag., 
p. 432, “*Soil...... partly a mixture of sand, flint, 
and chalk, or coke, as it is commonly called here” 
(i.e., Lincolnshire) ; :/id., p. 431, “* The roads made 
with coke or chalk.” 
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Cold, v. (obs.).—1900, Huxley, ‘ Life,’ vol. a p. 101, 
“It blew and rained and colded for eight and forty 
hours consecutively.” 
Collotypy,—See Chromo-collot rpy ’ above. 
Coloriication (not in).—1799 |: ordan ‘New 
Observations concerning the Inflections of Light,’ 


p. 128. 

Combinability (not in). — 1900, G. Iles, ‘ Flame, 
Electricity, and the Camera,’ p. 255, ‘‘ All the pro- 
erties of matter, transparency, chemical combina- 
bility, and the rest.” 

Come, v. (earlier of sense 15) —1605 (S. Harsnet)], 
*Declar. of Egreg. Popish Impostures,’ p. 135, ‘* The 
butter would not come.” 

Commonplacely (not in). —1893, G. Travers, ‘ Mona 
Maclean,’ vol. i. 57, “Uniformly, hideously, 
commonplacely yellow.” 

Compromisee (not in).—1833, J. K. Bangs, ‘ Topple- 
ton’s Client,’ p. 168, ** To distinguish my clients...... 
by calling them respectively the compromisee and 
the compromisor.” 

Comptometer (not in).—1894, Times, 19 March, 
p. 13, col. 5, ** The comptometer, which is a machine 
specially adapted for subtraction, multiplication, 
and division.’ 

Cope bead.—Spon, ut supra, p. 374, “The other 
drawers...... receive a 4 in. mahogany beading all 
round. This is called a * cope bead.’’ 

Corking (not in).—1902, Munsey’s Mag., March, 
p. 810, ** A good show......and a corking good show 


Corkscrew-grass (not in).—1898, Nature, p. 311, 
“Spear or corkscrew-grass (Stipa setacea).” 

Corrosivity (earlier). — 1689, Glauber’s ‘ Works,’ 
parti. pp. 314, 334. 

Corymbous (no quot.).—1806, J. Galpine, ‘ Brit. 
Bot.,’ p. 173, Flowers) corymbous.” 

Cotton-bales (not in).—1894, Amer. Ann. Photog., 
p. 24, “* The cloud well known as ‘ cotton-bales,’ or 
*thunder-heads,’ we term cumulus.” 

Cottonous (obs.).—1797, Month. May., iii. p. 303, 
“Two indigenous and common cottonous plants.” 

Cotton-rose (no quot.). — 1853, Morfit, ‘Arts of 
Tanning,’ p. 79, Fi/ago Germanica (common 
cotton-rose).” 

Coxcombishness (not in). — 1890, D. C. Murray, 
‘John Vale’s Guardian,’ vol. ii. p. 143. 

Crake, v.—1892, H. Hutchinson, ‘ Fairway Island,’ 
p. 2, “* The landrail craked unceasing, in a field...... 
upon his left.” 

Cresylite (not in). — 1892, ‘Chambers’s Ency.,’ 
vol. ix. p. 386, ‘‘The French use cresylite, a com- 
pound of cresol, as melinite is of phenol.” (Ex- 
plosive for shells.) 

Crevicing (not in; cf. Crevice, 1 b).—1895, Ander- 
son, ‘ Prospector’s Handbook’ (sixth ed.), p. 157 
“ Crevicing—collecting gold in the crevices of rock.” 

Crisp, sb.—1847, Halvorson in Morfit, ut supra, 
». 459, “* Keep it [the skin] therein (while the oil is 

iling), until a white or yellowish scale or crisp 
begins to form on its surface.” 

Crocodile (sense 4, no quot.).—1902, Windsor 
Mag., June, p. 43, “She was the left-hand girl in 
the third joint of the crocodile.” 

Crookeding (not in).—1711, Sutherland, w/ supra, 
p..50, ** The Variety in the Crookeding of Ships”; 
wid., “ Their Curving, or Crookeding the Sheer.” 

Crooningly (not in).—1902, Munsey's Mag., April, 


p. 42, “** Ah, no, ah, no,’ she said crooningly, as if 
she comforted the child.” 

Cross-bar (sense 3).—For “ bar sinister” read baton 
sinister. 

Crotching (not in).—Spon, ut supra, p. 431, ‘‘ The 
style of grain varies. Generally in panels ‘ crotch- 
ing’ is resorted to.” (In graining.) 

Crotch punch (not in; for saws).—Spon, w supra, 
p. 218, ‘Spread setting is generally performed by 
crotch punches.” 

Crow-fig (not in).—1895, Bloxam, ‘ Chem.’ (eighth 
ed.), p. 760, ‘‘ Nux-vomica, or crow-fig, contains 
about | per cent. of strychnine.” 

Crumpet (not in). — 1902, Strand Mag., March, 
p. 298, ** He placed his hand against his forehead. 
* Barmy on the crumpet,’ he observed.” 

Crutch (earlier).—1711, Sutherland, * Shipbuilder’s 
Assistant,’ p. 159, ‘Crutches, or Clutches; large 
Knees fitted in the aft part of the Ship in Hold, to 
bind the parts together.” 

Cuckle (not in).—1889, Saunders, ‘ Brit. Birds,’ 
p. 719, “*On Lundy, where it (the Manx shearwater, 
Puflinus anglorum| is well known as the ‘Cuckle.’’ 

Cucumber-beetle (not in).—1852, Harris, ‘ Insects 
of New England’ (second ed.), p. 110, ‘* These striped 
cucumber-beetles...... notorious...... for their attacks 
upon the leaves of the cucumber and squash” 
(Galeruca vittata). 

Cur (=bird).—Used by Col. P. Hawker, ‘ Diary,’ 
1893, to denote the scaup-duck. 

Curdy. — 1892, Hutchinson, ‘ Fairway Island,’ 
p. 17, “ He’ll be fine and curdy.” (Of a salmon.) 

Cushion (electr.; earlier).—1745, Gent. Mag., p. 295, 
“To imitate Mr. Winkler in his precaution, which 
is to fasten a cushion, powder'd with chalk, against 
the electric globe.” 

Cyclostat (not in) —1899, English Mechanic, p. 482, 
“The neat and ingenious instrument...... devised by 
Dr. Charles A. Perkins of the University of Ten- 
nessee and called by him the Cyclostat...... is for 
continuously viewing a rotary object.” 

Cymbal (earlier of sense).—1690, Harris, ‘Specif. 
Magdalen Coll. Organ,’ in Grove, ‘ Dict. Mus.,’ s.v. 
‘Organ,’ “* Cymbal of 2 ranks, 100 pipes.” (Named 
by Harris.) 

Cymous (no quot.).—1806, J. Galpine, ‘ Brit. Bot.,’ 
p. 114, “* Racemes cymous.” 

Cypress pine.—Spon, ut supra, p. 131, “ Cypress 
pine (Callitris columellaris) is a plentiful tree in 
(ueensland.”’ 

J. DoRMER. 

Redmorion, Woodside Green, 8. E. 


(To be continued.) 


“FroM THE LONE SHIELING.”—It has long 
been widely accepted that the exile poem, 
the best-known stanza of which begins :-— 

From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas, 
was written by the Earl of Eglinton. The 
lines were first published in Blackwood's 
Magazine for September, 1829 ; in an altered 
form they appeared in 7'ait's Magazine for 
June, 1849, with an accompanying note: 
“As from the papers of the late Earl of 
Eglinton.” Mr. Neil Munro, the author of 
‘John Splendid,’ in one of his weekly con- 
tributions to a Glasgow journal relates that 
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Messrs. Blackwood recently caused a search 
to be made, and have discovered that the 
manuscript of the poem, which appeared 
in a ‘Noctes Ambrosianew’ by Lockhart, is 
in the handwriting of Lockhart, who gives 
no hint as to its authorship further than 
stating that it had been sent to him “by a 
friend now in Upper Canada.” In this state- 
ment Mr. Munro thinks there is a clue to 
the author's identity, “and it is significant,” 
he adds, “that in the same number of 
Maga in which the poem first appeared, 
there is an article on pper Canada from 
the pen of John Galt, who was certainly in 
that country in 1829...... [t is now considered 
by the Blackwoods certain,” he concludes, 
‘*that Galt was the author of ‘From the 
lone shieling.’” The author of ‘ The Annals 
of the Parish,’ as Mr. Munro points out, 
wrote a good deal of verse; and while, as 
he asserts, the poem “impresses a very 
poignant Celtic note, it does so in a fashion 
purely Saxon,” implying that the lines came 
from the pen of a Lowlander. It may not 
be inappropriate to mention here that Neil 
Munro, as one of the “ Blackwood group,” 
was honoured by inclusion in the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosian’ which formed a feature of the 
thousandth number of Blackwood three 
years ago. Here is the first verse of his 
interlude—*To Exiles’—which shows the 
author of ‘The Lost Pibroch’ as a genuine 
poet :— 
Are you not weary in your distant places, 

Far far from Scotland of the mist and storm, 
In stagnant airs, the sun-smite on your faces, 

he days so long and warm ? 

When all around you lie the strange fields sleeping, 

The ghastly woods where no dear memories roam, 
Do not your sad hearts over seas come leaping, 

To the highlands and the lowlands of your Home? 
**There’s an eerie sough aboot thae lines,” 
as the Ettrick Shepherd would say. 

JouHn Gricor. 

[See also 6" S. xii. 310, 378; 9% S. vii. 368, 512.) 


Str Ricnarp Repe.—In the brief account 
given in the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xlvii. p. 374, of 
Sir Richard Rede (or Reade), Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, 1546-8, and afterwards a 
Master of the Court of Requests in England, 
it is stated that he died in 1579. His will, 
however, was proved in 1576, P.C.C, 20 
Carew ; and according to the finding of the 
jury upon the inquisition post mortem taken 
at Hatfield, Herts, 13 Dec., 19 Eliz. (1576), 
he died on 11 July, 1576. See the ‘ Chancery 
Inquisitions,’ series ii. vol. clxxvii. No. 102. 

t he dictionary does not refer to Rede’s 


connexion with Sherburn Hospital, Durham. 
While the see of Durham was vacant by 


IX. Jone 1, 1902. 


reason of Bishop Tunstall’s deprivation, Rede, 
who was one of the commissioners upon Tun- 
stall’s trial, obtained a grant, dated 4 Feb., 
1552/3, of the mastership of this hd&pital for 
his life, without prejudice to an earlier grant 
he had from the king of a life annuity of 
100/. ; Patent Roll, 7 Edward VL, part vi. ; cf. 
Strype, ‘Eccl. Mem.,’ [L. ii. 276. edition 1822, 
where Rede is miscalled “Sir Robert.” His 
tenure of the hospital was cut short through 
Tunstall’s restoration to the see shortly after 
— Mary’s accession. Anthony Salvayn 
thereupon obtained possession of the hos- 

ital, and the grant of the mastership to 
Rede was afterwards cancelled on the ground 
of a voluntary surrender, 14 Nov., 2 & 3 Ph. 
& M. (1555). Apparently, however, the sur- 
render did not wholly determine Rede’s con- 
nexion with the hospital ; for in 1568 he was 
suing Thomas Lever, who was then the 
master, for a pension of 40/. a year and four- 
teen years’ arrears ; see ‘Cal. State Papers, 
Dom.,’ Addenda, 1566-79, p. 51. In the index 
to the calendar Thomas Lever, who died in 
July, 1577, is confused with Ralph Lever, his 
successor in the mastership ; see Hutchinson’s 
‘ History of Durham,’ ii. 593-4. H. C. 


CroMWELLIANA.—On one of the fly-leaves 
of my copy of ‘A Short Critical Review of 
the Political Life of Oliver Cromwell,’ by 
John Banks (M.DCC.LXIX.), is written as 
follows: “Lord Hailes, in his ‘Annals of 
Scotland,’ says that at Halidon two Stuarts 
fought under the banners of their chiefs ; 
the one Allan of Dughom, the paternal 
ancestor of Charles [., and the other James 
of Rosythe, the maternal ancestor of Oliver 
Cromwell.” Joun T. Pace. 


“ Breecuin.”—Dr. John Brown’s ‘Rab and 
his Friends’ has reached the classic dignity 
that is gained by the appreciation of the 
school-book compiler. The fight with the 
‘*thoroughbred white bull-terrier” is given 
in ‘Passages from Modern Authors,’ an at- 
tractive little book published by Messrs. 
Blackie & Son. The following passage prompts 
an editorial note :— 

“He is muzzled! The bailies had proclaimed a 
general muzzling, and his master, studying strength 
and economy mainly, had encompassed his huge 
jaws in a home-made apparatus, constructed out 
of the leather of some ancient breechin.” 

The note given is, “ Breechin, or brechame, 
the collar of a working horse.” But the 
‘**breechin,” of course, is the breeching, or 
that in which the horse sits when resisting 
the pressure of his load in a downhill move- 
ment. This part of the harness would suit 
the purpose of Rab's master much better 
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than any portion of an old ‘‘brechame” or 
collar of a carthorse. THomas BAYNE. 


“ PLOUGHING HIS LONELY FURROW.”—Many 
uesses have been made as to the origin of 
ord Rosebery’s now familiar phrase of 
“ploughing his lonely furrow.” The_fol- 
lowing lines from ‘ A Letter to the Right Hon. 
B. Disraeli, M.P.,’ now known to have been 
written by the late Mortimer Collins, though 
yublished anonymously in 1869, may be of 
interest in this connexion :— 
O to bring back the great Homeric time, 
The simple manners and the deeds sublime : 
When the wise Wanderer, often foiled by Fate, 
Through the long furrow drave the ploughshare 
straight, 
When Nausicaa, lovely as a dream, 
Washed royal raiment in the shining stream ! 
Such men, such maidens, are the sort we seek : 
Can English blood produce them like the Greek ? 
W. B. 


“Rampant.”—The Guardian of 23 April, 
in a criticism of Scott’s ‘ Waverley,’ as intro- 
duced and edited by Miss E. E. Smith, calls 
attention to a gloss “ Rampant, crouching 
ready to spring,” which it says “is obviously 
wrong.” This reminds me that in Clifton’s 
‘Nouveau Dictionnaire’ French rampant is 
defined as “creeping, crawling, cringing, 
mean, sloping, raking.” In the English- 
French division of the work we have “ Ram- 
pant, exubérant, effréné, rampant.” 

St. 


‘How To MAKE AN INDEX.’ (See ante, p. 439.) 
—In 1872 Mr. Geo. J. Armytage printed an 
‘Index’ to Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of York- 
shire,’ vol. xxxvi. of the Surtees Society’s 
Publications, 1859. The index-maker mistook 
Thomas Lord, of Brampton, for Thomas, lord 
of Brampton, so that his dwelling-place is 
turned into his surname, and he appears 
under “ Brampton” and not at all under 
“Lord,” his surname. 


Westminster City Morro.—On Thurs- 
day afternoon, 15 May, at the usual fort- 
nightly meeting of the Westminster City 
Council, the Mayor, Lieut.-Col. Clifford 
Probyn, J.P., presiding, the General Purposes 
Committee recommended that the Council 
adopt the motto “Regni Jurisque Sedes,” 
which, being englished, means “The Seat 
of Government (or Law) and Justice,” as 
being “ both terse and apposite to the posi- 
tion and status of the city.” This was 
objected to in a letter received from Coun- 
cillor Lord Doneraile, it being condemned by 
him as bad Latin. Councillor Dean Vere, 
rector of St. Patrick's (R.C.) Church, Soho, 


| 
| that the King has declared this to be the 
| national flag, one would hope that the long 
| controversy is finally settled. How is it that 
| at St. Dunstan's, in Fleet Street, and at some 


tatem, Domine,” which may be interpreted 
as “Lord, keep (or guard) the City.” 
This was supported by Councillors Hayter, 
Spencer Smith, and Col. Hill James, and 
carried unanimously. I sent in a_sug- 
gestion, “The Past an Earnest of the Future,” 
but it does not appear to have been brought 
forward. The selection of the city motto 
seems to be a matter of suflicient interest to 
be noted in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ for the 
benefit of our successors. 
W. E. 


Tue Nationat the Standard for 
June 7th it is stated that the congregation 
of St. Michael’s, Folkestone, had purchased a 
royal standard to fly from the church tower, 
and that the Rev. E. Husband, the vicar, had 
written to Sir Francis Knollys, asking that 
permission might be granted in the case of 
churches to fly the flag on the occasion of 
royal anniversaries. To this the reverend 
gentleman received the following reply :— 

“*Buckingham Palace, June 4, 1902.—Dear Sir,— 
In reply to your letter, | am afraid that the Royal 
Standard, which is the King’s personal flag, can only 
be hoisted at the Coronation. If permission were 
given in one case, it would be impossible to refuse 
it in many others. I must remind you that you 
| can always fly the Union Jack.—Yours faithfully, 
| F. 

/‘N. & Q.’ has always contended that the 
pepe flag for British omg, to fly is the 

Tnion Jack, otherwise the Union Flag. Now 


other churches the white ensign is displayed ? 
This flag belongs exclusively to the Royal 
Navy and the Royal Yacht Squadron. 
A. 
(See 9 S. v. 414, 440, 457, 478, and Supplement, 
30 June, 1900.) 


Queries, 

WeE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Epwarpian Cnartrer.— An Edwardian 
charter six centuries old, exhibited recently 
to the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. Thorpe, 
F.S.A., has points of human as well as 
historical interest, apart from its age and 
eerless. condition, which last shows to its 
best in the framing and mounting by a 
British Museum expert. 

Granted by Edward of Carnarvon, in whose 


proposed as an amendment ‘ Custodi Civi- 


name Welsh independence was strangled, 
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(9 S. 1X. June 21, 1902. 


and dated four months before Bannockburn, 
which established that of Scotland, it runs 
from start to finish with the great struggle 
between king and Parliament for the control 
of taxation, which deposed four English 
monarchs and consigned three to violent 
deaths, coming in at its close as a living 
factor in the fight. For it was aliened for 
value with its other charters by the borough | 
of Portsmouth in 1683, to avoid the surrender 
of them to the Crown by the hands of the | 
infamous Jeffreys, sent round to “ bring them | 
in” by fine and imprisonment, actually en- | 
forced in some places. 

The “governing” charter of Charles I, | 
1627. was sold to Louise de Querouaille, | 
Duchess of Portsmouth (whose drafts on the | 
English Exchequer were 150,000/. in one year 
only), for two massive loving cups, 175 oz., and 
as this controlled Parliamentary elections, it | 
was repurchased after the Revolution. But | 
the corporation cared not for the others, and 
refused to purchase this when offered to 
them in 1864, through Sir Frederick Madden, | 
and they refused again in 1891 and 1898. | 
One more point : the proclamation of 20 July, | 
1683, called in also the charter of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and the king’s messenger, 
Randolph, carried 200 copies for dispersal in 
New England. Do any of these exist? 


A. E. C. 


Sr. Epwarp's Surine: ‘Textus Sancti 
Epwarpt.’—Bvy writ of literate of 28 October, 
1241, Henry III. ordered to be paid, 

** Ricardo Abel aurifabro 30s. pro quodam saphiro 
citrino empto per preceptum nostrum et liberato 
eidem Maweste filio Odonis, clerico nostro], ad 
feretrum sancti Edwardi” (‘ Liberate Roll,’ Exch. | 
of Receipt, No. 5,* m. 1) 

What sort of stone was this ? 

In MS. Tanner, 197, ff. 61 b-62. is a list of 
“the jewels remaining in the Wardrobe on | 
the retirement of Robert de Wodehouse, late 
cofferer...... at the end of the month of Janu- 
ary [1331],” including “liber rubeus qui 
vocatur textus sancti Edwardi.” Is it known 
when this MS. of the Gospels disappeared ? 
It seems not to have been the ‘ Royal MS’ 
(Bibl. Reg. [. A, xiv.), as the latter dates from 
about the time of Stephen and belonged at 


* This was the reference a few weeks ago. I saw 
a brand-new list inserted in the P.R.O. catalogue 
of the Exchequer of Receipt the other day, which 
had not even a note of the old references appended 
to the entries, so I am not able to give the present 
one. If it is necessary to recast such lists in order 
to provide occupation for junior assistants, they 
could fill up their time still further, and avoid 
causing needless irritation and waste of the time of 
the studious, if their instructions included the 


addition of the old press-mark in every case. 


one time to the abbey of St. Augustine, 


_Canterbury, and afterwards to Archbishop 


Cranmer, whose name, “Thomas Cantua- 
rien.,” is on the first page. 

One could wish it were in existence, and 
could be used for the Coronation oath on 
26 June, instead of the “Great Bible,” hot 
from the presses of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rosert J. WHITWELL. 

Oxford. 


Lorp FrepertckK MARKHAM.—Can any of 
your readers throw light upon the following 
passage from Mr. Montgomery Carmichael’s 
* Life of John William Walshe, F.S.A’ (Mur- 
ray, 1902) My name is Markham, and I 
am called Lord Frederick Markham because 
my father was Marquis of Clitheroe” (p. 70). 


| The book professes to be the life of a real 


person, and deals with a period within the 
recollection of persons still living, although 
no dates are given with reference to the sub- 
ject of the biography or mentioned in it. 
Who was Lord Frederick Markham, whose 
death is described with great detail ? 

L. C. R. 


J. H. Eyre left Westminster School in 
1809. I should be glad to obtain any infor- 
mation about him. G. F. R. B. 


Gittespre Gruamacu.—Can any of your 
readers give me proof that this sobriquet 
was applied to the Covenanting Marquess of 
Argyll? I have proof that it was applied to 
his father, the seventh Earl of Argyll, whose 
portraits represent him as somewhat stern 
and “grim.” The marquess, in spite of the 
cast in his eye, is by no means forbidding in 
expression, in some, at any rate, of his por- 
traits. J. WiLtcock. 

Lerwick. 

Baxter, or Austratia.—Is any- 
thing known of the descendants of this 
William Baxter? He was one of the three 
sons of John Baxter (b. 1768, m. 1797, d. 1855), 
of Findo-Gash (co. Perth), and Janet Din, his 
wife, and after he emigrated to Australia 
nothing seems to have been heard of him. 

Ronatp Dixon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


J. Quant, 23 May, 1791.—This name is 
stamped on the cover of an old Prayer Book, 
dated at Oxford, 1787. Any clue to his 
family will oblige. A. C. H. 


or “Mutier.”—In ‘2 Henry 
IV.,’ Act II. se. iv. line 263, Falstaff says of 
Poins, “There ’s no more conceit in him than 
is in a mallet.” Schmidt in his ‘Shakespeare- 
Lexicon’ defines conceit here as “ mental 
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faculty, comprising the understanding as well 
as the imagination.” Jallet in this passage 
certainly does not furnish a very striking 
comparison. Is it not probable that mallet 
is here a typographical error for mullet? If 
Shakespeare had wished to name some in- 
animate thing as a simile, I think he would 
not have chosen a mallet. A clod, a stone, a 
block, would have furnished a more striking 
illustration. But the mullet is notably a 
dull, mud-loving fish, and a very fit simile 
for a man without “conceit.” JoHn Putin. 
Paterson, N.J., U.S. 


QUEEN’s oR Kinc's Bounty.—In Oulton’s 
‘Memoirs of Her late Majesty Charlotte, 
Queen,’ &c., London, 1819, p. 68, we read :— 

“In this year [1762] her Majesty sent a present 
to the wife of the Duke of Richmond’s porter, who 
was delivered of three daughters ; onl to a car- 
penter’s wife, who had three boys: ever after appli- 
cations were generally made on those occasions with 
success. 

Are these the first known instances, and the 
origin, of the royal custom of giving three 
pounds on the birth of triplets ? 

H. Daron. 


Mont Pete. — Was the name of Mont 
Pelée (or Peleus Mount), of the Martinique 


island, whose awful volcanic eruption, to- | 


gether with that of the Soufriére (or Brim- 
stone Mount) in St. Vincent island, the world 
witnessed during the month of May, not 
really meant for Mount Pelion? Every one 
has heard of the classical myth according to 
which the Titans had endeavoured. in their 
struggle with Zeus, to heap up the neighbour- 
ing Mount Ossa upon Mount Pelion, for the 
purpose of reaching the higher abode of the 
Olympic deities. Truly, those Titanic efforts, 
or personified physical forces, of an ancient 
myth may be regarded as an allegory and 
simile comparable to the present volcanic 
phenomena and sulphuric ejections of the 
two mountains of Martinique and St. Vincent. 
KREBs. 
Oxford. 


Royat book will give 
me information as to the engaging or dis- 
missing of a lady-in-waiting, maid of honour, 
or bedchamber woman? Is there a special 
uniform worn by females? Was there ever a 
custom of wearing one that has now fallen 
into disuse ? GrorcE GILBERT. 


** ARRIVED.” —We find it sometimes said of 
a successful author, artist, &c., that he has 
“arrived.” Is this merely one more instance 
of that latest deposit of speech which we call 
sang, or is there any historic reference? 


After the coup d'état of 18 Brumaire, Joubert 
said of Bonaparte, “Il n’est point parvenu, 
il est arrivé” See ‘Talleyrand,’ by Lady 
Blennerhassett, Clarke’s translation, vol. 1. 
p. 314 (Murray, 1894). 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 

MILBouRNES OF SoMERSET, SURREY, AND 
Witts.—I shall be greatly obliged for any 
information respecting the parentage of the 
following ladies, viz. :— 

Isabella, the wife of John de Milbourne, 
of Somerset and Surrey, 1360-83. She mar- 
ried secondly Richard Ardern. 

sani the wife of Richard Milbourne, of 
Laverstock, co. Wilts. He died 1451. 

Elizabeth, the wife of Simon Milbourne, of 
Laverstock. He died 1464. 

Margaret, wife of Henry Milbourne, of 
Laverstock. He died 1519. She married 
secondly Roger Yorke, serjeant-at-law. 

Edithe, wife of Richard Milbourne, of Laver- 
|stock. He died without issue male 1532. 
She married secondly Edward Twynyho. 

Also as to what became of Isabella, Joane, 
land Elizabeth, the three daughters of the 
| before-mentioned Henry and Margaret Mil- 
, bourne. THOMAS MILBOURN. 
| 12, Beaulieu Villas, Finsbury Park. 


| Heratpic.—I shall be very much obliged 
if any one can tell me the exact origin of the 
arms, Arg., a chevron sa. between three 
Cornish choughs proper, each holding in 
bill an ermine spot, and the corresponding 
crest, a Cornish chough proper, holding in 
its dexter claw a fleur-de-lys arg., borne by 
several Welsh families—especially how the 
fleur-de-lys has got into the crest. The arms 
are often slightly differentiated, but are all evi- 
dently originally from the same. The accom- 
panying motto is “ Duw a ddarpar i'r Brain,” 
and sometimes “Deus pascit corvos.” Has 
this any enigmatical or historical meaning ? 
| I shall also be glad to know why the Cornish 
chough appears in so many Welsh coats of 
arms, also the fleur-de-lys. The above arms 
'were borne by the second Noble Tribe of 
| North Wales, but the present families bear- 
|ing them do not seem to be descended from 
the founder, Llowarch ap Bran. CunouGu. 


TRENTHAM AND GowER FAmILies.— Wanted 
a pedigree of Lord Trentham of Trentham, 
co. Staffs ; also of the Gower family. 

E. E. Corr. 

13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 

“Le Fizcert.”—Cresse, a London Jew, circa 
1240, is thus described. What does the word 
signify ? M. D. Davis. 
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Rimes Moore CampBett.—In the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends’ (‘The Cynotaph’) the 
author says :— 
Moore and Tom 

spinach ” 
Is perfectly antiphonetic to “* Greenwich.” 

Can any one give me the exact references 

to Moore and Campbell ? AYEAHR. 


Campbell themselves admit 


Autuors or Books Wantep —“ Adrift; or, 
the Rock in the South Atlantic. <A Faithful 
Narrative written from the Diary of Harper 
Atherton, Surgeon. London, 1861.” The 
British Museum Catalogue enters this under 
“ Atherton, Harper, pseud.” The book is not 
noted by Halkett and Laing. It is remark- 
able that this striking story has never been 
reprinted. 

**Charles Lysaght, a Novel devoid of 
Novelty. By P. M. Berton. London, 1873.” 
The British Museum Catalogue enters this | 
under “ Berton, P. M.”; but I have reason to | 
believe that the author’s name was Pember- 
ton. The book is not noted by Halkett and 
Laing. Q. K. B. 


Deap Sea Levet.—Sir David Wilkie, when 
travelling in Palestine in 1841, made an| 
experiment with a barometer in which he 
believed that he had proved the Dead Sea 
“greatly below all other seas.” Is there any 
scientific value in this observation by on 


Ropert Foore, son of John Foote, of Can- 
terbury, was at Westminster School in 1798. 
I should be glad to obtain further infor- 
mation concerning him. G. F. R. B. 


Beglics. 
CHOCOLATE. 
(9 §. viii. 160, 201, 488 ; ix. 53, 213.) 

In Manget's ‘ Bibliotheca Scriptorum Medi- 
corum’ (folio, Geneva, 1731), tom. i. p. 35, 
I have found a still earlier work on this sub- 
ject. It is by Johannes de Cardenas, with the 
title * Del Chocolate, que provechos haga, y si 
es bebida salutable, o no,’ and was printed at 
Mexico in 1609. Itis notinthe British Museum. 
A book called ‘Tratado de la naturaleca y 
calidad del Chocolate,’ by Antonius Colme- 
nerus, was published at Madrid in 1631. A 
French version by Réné Moreau appeared 
at Paris in 1643, and it was translated into 
Latin by Marcus Aurelius Severinus, Professor 
of Anatomy and Surgery in the University of 
Naples, and published by his friend J. G. 
Voleamerus at Nuremberg in 1644. The 


British Museum Catalogue in error attributes 


the translation to Volcamerus. The book, 
translated into English by Don Diego de 
Vadesforte (¢.e., James Wadsworth), was pub- 
lished in London in 1640 (4to) and again in 
1652 (8vo). The latter is probably the book 
mentioned by Mr. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL at 
the last reference, though the title as given 
in the ‘D.N.B. (under ‘ Wadsworth’) seems 
somewhat different. In the preface (I have 
used the Latin edition) the author states that 
the drinking of chocolate had become quite 
common not only in the Indies, from which 
it came, but among the Italians, Belgians, 
and Spaniards, especially at Court, and that 
he had seen nothing written about it before, 
except by a certain doctor of Marchena. He 
explains that chocolate was a sweetmeat or 
a drink made from the crushed cocoa-bean, 
flavoured with various substances, such as 
pepper, vanilla, aniseed, and sugar, of which 
ast he liked a little, but not too much (p. 11). 
It was made up into little balls by the Mexican 
women and exposed for sale in the taverns. 
W. R. B. Prrpeavux. 


Present or future readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who 
may be interested in the history of this 
popular article of diet may find the follow- 


/ing not unworthy of consideration, as con- 


tributing to a knowledge of its earlier manu- 
facture :— 

“His Majesty having been pleased to grant to 
Walter Churchman Letters Patent for his new 
Invention of making Chocolate without Fire, to 
greater Perfection in all Respects than by the com- 
mon Method, as will appear by its immediate 
Dissolving and Smoothness on the Palate, its full 
Flavour, and the Fineness of the Sediment; bein 
by this Method made more free from the usua 
Grit and Roughness so much disliked; which he 
refers to the fair and impartial Experiment. This 
Chocolate he proposes for his common Standard, 
which is now told at 5s. per lb. with Vanelloes at 
6s. per Ib. 

*““N.B. The Curious may be supplied with his 
Chocolate as many Degrees finer _ the above 
Standard, as that exceeds the finest that is sold by 
the best other Makers, at 6s. and the Vanelloes 
at ia. 

* To be sold (only for ready Money) at his Choco- 

late Warehouse ; at Mt John Young’s in 8S: Paul’s 
Churchyard; and by L. Brouse, Haberdasher of 
Hats in Great Turnstile, Holbourn.”—Lond. Eve. 
Post, 25 April, 1732. 
This invention must have marked a decided 
improvement on the crudeness of its earlier 
manipulation, for ten years later the death 
of the inventor is recorded, and the process 
is still advertised as if it had superseded all 
others : 

“His Majesty having granted to M* Walter 
Churchman, of Bristol, lately deceas’d intestate, 
Letters Patent for the sole Use of his new Invention 
for the expeditious, fine, and clean making ¢ 
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Chocolate by an Engine to greater Perfection than 
any other Method hitherto in use,” &c.—Dai/y 
Advert., 15 October, 1742. 

On 22 June, 1742, E. Bence, widow of Peter 
Bence, chocolate maker in Broad Street, Soho, 
advertises that she ‘‘continues to make and 
sell all sorts of Chocolate, after the Manner 
of M' Alphonce, Confectioner to the late 
Countess Dowager of Albemarle” (Daily 
Advert., 1742). J. HotpeN 


I have before me as I write the chocolate 
mill used by my great-grandmother, who 
died some seventy years ago. It is not silver, 
alas! butiron. Probably if it had been of 
the former metal it would not have come 
down to me. It is very well made. It has 
a flat head, and six perforated blades about 
two and a half inches long. Each blade is 
pierced with three five-pointed stars about a 
quarter of an inch from point to point, and 
with seven small holes near to the curved 
outer edge. The head is fitted on to a nicely 
turned oak handle about eleven inches long. 
It is in a good state of preservation. 

E. E. Street. 

Chichester. 

There was, perhaps, no boy in London in 
the forties who did not know the mill that 
worked, to the delight and wonder of passers- 
by, in the front window of a celebrated 
chocolate house situated just at the top of 
Holborn Hill. I believe that chocolate and 
other delectable hot drinks are still disbursed 
from the same spot. The compound used to 
be stirred around by revolving mechanism 
that scooped up and turned over the tooth- 
some-looking mass at every revolution. Just 
below, upon the same (the north) side of 
Holborn Hill, there existed a popular eating- 
house, in whose window the following tempt- 
ing notice was displayed: ‘A la Mode Soup, 
and no flies, 3 pence a basin.” This particular 
place of entertainment stood a bit higher up 
than Field Lane. In the midst of the latter 
was a gutter, said to divide the City from 
the county. On one side were shoemakers 
(mostly second-hand), on the other Jews kept 
slop-shops, and dealt largely in second-hand 
silk pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


INTRODUCTION OF Trousers ix. 268, 
415).—The following, from the Dacly News of 
31 May, is to the point :— 

“Mr. J. Scruton, of Doncaster, referring to the 
recent correspondence in this cclumn on the subject 
of ‘trousers,’ states that in the original trust deed 
of Bethel Chapel, Cambridge Street, Shettield, 1820, 
there is a clause providing that * under no circum- 


stances whatever shall any preacher be allowed to 
occupy the pulpit who wears trousers.’ The custom 
and propriety of that time required the ordinary 
breeches and gaiters. ‘1 remember, too,’ the same 
correspondent adds, ‘ when in Hull in 1863, the late 
Rev. WV Garner (one of three very remarkable 
ministerial brothers) told me he had a letter in his 
possession in which the late Rev. Hugh Bourne, 
one of the founders of the Primitive Methodist 
Connexion, said of the late Rev. W. Clowes, the 
other founder thereof, “ That trousers - wearing, 
beer-drinking Clowes will never get to heaven.” 
Hugh Bourne was a rigid teetotaler (even before 
the Seven Men of Preston), and a rigid wearer of 
breeches and gaiters, whereas Clowes drank an 
occasional glass of ale and wore trousers.’ ” 
C. C. B. 

In view of the quotations given at 7 §. 
vii. 25,75 ; 8S. ii. 488 ; 9S. ii, 126, 274, and 
earlier ones mentioned at the last of these 
references, the following extract from a 
A 
journal called Fashion, of 15 May, reads 
somewhat singularly :— 

* Quietly and without any pomp or ceremony we 
—that is, the masculine portion of the human race 
—are celebrating the centenary of the trouser. 
Trousers ‘came in’ a hundred years ago as the 
result of drink, and may be said to owe their origin 
to old-world royalty, which in those days ate, and 
especially drank, heavily, and was consequently 
afilicted with gout and other maladies of a character 
to swell the leg. George LV., as Prince Regent, his 
brothers, the Dukes of York, Clarence, Cumber- 
land, and Sussex, the French Princes who after- 
wards reigned as Louis XVIII., Charles X., and 
Louis Philippe, King Frederick William Ill. of 
Prussia, and many other equally illustrious per- 
sonages, adopted the modern form of pantaloon, 
which was at the time a source of no end of ridicule 
and entertainment to Gillray and to the other cari- 


A. F. R. 


caturists of the age.’ 

The dress of the ancient Irish consisted of 
the truzs or strait bracca, the long cota, the 
cochal, the canabhas, the barrad, and the dréq. 
The truis (¢.e., the “trowses”) was made of 
weft, with various colours running on it in 
stripes or divisions. It covered the ankles, 
legs, and thighs, rising as high as the loins, 
and fitted so close to the limbs as to discover 
every muscle and motion of the parts which 
it covered. ‘The Celtic 4racce,” says 
Whitaker, in his ‘ Hist. of Manchester,’ vol. i. 
p. 267, “ were so denominated from the colours 
running on them in stripes or divisions.” In 
vulgar [rish we have bhreacan, a plaid (see 
* Historical Essay on the Dress of the Ancient 
and Modern I[rish, by Joseph Walker, in the 
Grenville Library, British Trousers 
were worn by the northern nations of anti- 
quity generally, especially by the Germans 
and Gauls. Striped, checked, and embroidered 
trousers were much worn by the inhabitants 
of Asia. Bracata Gallia, a department of 
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Gaul, was so called from the long breeches or 
trousers worn by its inhabitants (Rich’s ‘ Dict. 
of Roman and Greek Antiquities,’ 1873, s.v. 
‘ Brace or Bracce’). “Coverings for the legs 
and thighs, feminalia, tibiala, were worn by 
the Romans only on occasion of sickness. 
However, under the Crsars, /raceee, breeches, 
were introduced, being borrowed from foreign 
nations ; but I suppose they were not very 
prevalent, and used at a late period ” (Fuss’s 
* Roman Antiquities,’ 1840). 
J. Hotpen MacMicuakt. 


“Mase” (9 S. ix. 369).—Masefield is cer- 
tainly a place-name. It is probable that we 
have here one of the numerous redundancies 
met with in place-names. In the west of 
England these redundancies often consist of 
the conjunction of Welsh and English par- 
ticles, and this seems to be a case in point. 
The first half of the name is pretty certainly 
the Welsh maes, a field. : 

Joun Hopson Matruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Masefield or Maserfield was probably a field 
where the maser or field maple grew. The 
medieval alms-dish, known to the virtuoso 
as the “ mazer-bow]l,” was made from maser- 
wood roots. J. Hotpen MacMicnaek.. 


** CADAVER ” (9" S. ix. 188).—The ridiculous 
derivation of cadaver from the union of the 
first syllable in each of the words “ caro 
data vermibus” belongs, of course, to the 
prescientific days of etymology. That the 
word is connected with cado (like zropa 
with zirrev) seems to be pretty certain, 
though the theory that it preserves traces 
of a oe active participle is highly ques- 
tionable. 

It is interesting, by the way, to note that 
St. Jerome, in his commentary on St. Matthew, 
anticipated the philologers in assigning the 
origin of cadaver to cado, though he lived in 
an age that could derive aurora from “aurea 
hora” and virgo from “ vir egeo.” 

Avex. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


MarriaGe Licences (9 ix. 368).—The 
phrase “about” in the recorded age of a 
party to a formal document of this kind 
was used merely to save possible error, 
like the words “be the same more or 
less” in a conveyance of land. One may 


safely assume that the age was accurately 
stated by the number of years given—in 
the case of a man, at all events. ‘Circa 
wetatem viginti quinque annorum vel infra” 
was the phrase always used in referring to 
the next of kin in an [nquisitio post mortem. 


The same (minus the last two words) was 
applied to deponents in Exchequer suits. 
The words were purely formal. 
Joun Hopson 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


CastLe Carews, Pemproke ix. 428). 
—I have been unable to discover T. W. C.’s 
authority for his statement that “ the first 
known holders of it were the Hoels.” Carew 
(the usual spelling) is locally pronounced 
Carey—which is also the pronunciation still 
in use by some representatives of the ancient 
Carew family—and this has been held to pre- 
serve the derivation of the place-name, caerau 
=“forts.” The oldest part of the existing 
ruins may belong to the castle of Gerald de 
Windsor, temp. Money L C. S. Warp. 


Is your correspondent acquainted with the 
description of this castle from the time of its 
building in the reign of Henry I. (1100-35), 
given in Archeologia, iii. ; also with some 
instructive articles in ‘N. & Q.,.’ 6" S. ii.; 
7% S. iii. ? Everard Home CoLeMan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE Bicycie §. viii. 
304, 490, 530 ; ix. 36,117, 171, 231, 397).—It 
may interest those who are collecting facts 
for an early history of the bicycle to know 
that two specimens of the velocipede, or 
“walking accelerator,” used to be preserved 
in one of the gateways at Alnwick Castle. 
{ saw and tried them there many years ago, 
and I doubt not that there they still remain. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


AN Untucxy Cotour (9 viii. 
121, 192; ix. 234).—The following couplets, 
indicative of what combination of colours 
country children in Dorset consider should 
be adopted or avoided, together with the 
belief obtaining amongst the country folk 
there that it is unlucky to wear a wedding 
dress of the last combination of colours men- 
tioned in the rime, would seem to bear out 
what some of your correspondents have 
stated as to green being generally considered 
to be an unlucky colour :— 

Pink and blue 
Will never do. 
Pink and green 
Fit for a queen. 
Green and white 
Forsaken quite. 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, W.1. 


“Cnc” S. ix 306).—The attitude of 
the Académie Francaise regarding this word 
recalls to mind the sarcasm of Saint-Evre- 
mond: “Passer huit ou dix ans a réformer 
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six mots.” More than twenty years ago a 
French journalist expressed a hope that the 
Academy would sanction the use of “ce mot 
vif, spirituel, dont s’occupent les plus jolies 
femmes et les plus nobles gentilshommes.” 
An erroneous notion prevailed that it was 
a word sorti des ateliers. It is given in 
the ‘ Vocabulaire Francais,’ seventh edition 
(1818), “ ouvrage adopté par l'Université de 
France pour les Colléges et Ecoles publiques,” 
wherein it is defined as a “nom provencal 
de plusieurs petits oiseaux—ou chique, sub- 
tilité, finesse : populairement.” 

B. D. Mosevey. 


Deatu or THE TRUMPET-MAJor AT Bata- 
cLAVA (9 §. ix. 465).—Through sheer care- 
lessness and irresponsibility the ‘“ trumpet 
myth” has gained currency. It will be seen 
upon investigation that no “sounding ” 
occurred on 25 October, 1854. Troop-Ser- 
geant- Major Keyte, of the Ist or Royal 
Dragoons, writes: “No trumpet or bugle 
sounding took place in either brigade.” The 
Russian cavalry were making for Balaclava, 
but were dissuaded from their intention by a 
well-directed volley from the Highlanders. 
The Russians changed direction, and thus 
confronted the Heavy Brigade, who found 
themselves unable to put any considerable 
amount of speed into their impact with the 
enemy. With the Light Brigade I heard no 
trumpet sound that day; but I heard the 
order of Lord Cardigan, “ The Light Brigade 
will advance! Walk! March! Trot!” of 
course taken up by regimental commanders. 
No word was ever given to increase the pace 
after the word “Trot!” The merit of the 
Light Brigade advance was its steadiness 
under strong incentives to confusion and dis- 
order. I suppose we must take it that these 
unworthy misstatements have been repeated 
so often that those giving them publicity 
have, as Shakespeare has it, become “such 
sinners unto memory” as really to regard 
them as true. Mr. T. H. Roberts, the pub- 
lisher, of Fleet Street, whose noble work in 
rescuing many of the Light Brigade from 
the ignominy of the poor-house deserves 
high honour, writes to me, & propos of the 
“trumpet fable,” “I have done my best to 
refute the fallacy of ‘sounding the charge’ ; 
but these old lies are like old soldiers—they 
die hard !” ‘ PENNINGTON. 

84, Princess May Road, N. 


Francis Sprera’s Despair (9 ix. 389). 
—I transcribe the following brief notice from 
Rose’s ‘ Biog. Dict.’ (1850) :— 

“Spira (Francesco), a lawyer of Cittadella, in the 
Venetian state, who, being accused of heresy to the 


Papal nuncio, made his submission, and afterwards 
a public recantation. Shortly after this he fell into 
a deep melancholy, and died, full of horror and 
remorse for his apostasy, in 1548.” 

From the Schaff Herzog ‘ Religious Ency- 
clopedia ’ (1884) we learn that the “apostasy ” 
for which he felt “remorse” was not his 
defection from Popery, but his insincere re- 
cantation of Protestantism, which he made 
‘for worldly considerations.” His despair is 
thus described :— 

“*Spiera believed he had committed the sin against 
the Holy Ghost...... He held he belonged to the 
number of those who were lost, and lost eternally. 
In his assurance that God had forsaken him, he had 
the most painful visions. Devils surrounded him 
.-....and in his terrible consciousness of sin he often 
roared like a lion.” 

It is added that Calvin and the other Re- 
formers took a deep interest in the case. 
The same article mentions the following 
writers as having given accounts of him: 
Vergerius, Gribaldi, Henricus Scotus, Ge- 
lous, all of whose accounts are contained in 
one work ; Roth, 1829; Bacon, 1665, 1710 ; and 
1841. C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

th. 


Francis Spiera the atheist, advocate of 
Cittadella in the Venetine,embraced Lutheran 
opinions, recanted his heresy before Giovanni 
Casa, Pope’s legate in Venice, repented of his 
recantation, and died in despair soon after in 
Padua, c. 1548. His story, as an awful warn- 
ing, appeared in English as ‘ A Relation of the 
Fearful Estate of Francis Spiera,’ compiled 
(preface) from the accounts of “ Vergerius 
and Gribaldus, Professors of Law at Padua, 
Henry Scrimger a Scotchinan, Sigism. Gelous 
a Transilvanian, and Mart. Bocha a Divine 
of Basil.” In my copy, which lacks title-page, 
is bound up with it ‘The Second Spiera, being 
a fearful example of an Atheist, who had 
apostatized from the Christian Religion and 
died in Despair at Westminster, Decemb. 8, 
1692. Printed for John Dunton at the 
“Raven,” in the Poultry, 1693. I should 
imagine that the ‘ Relation,’ &c., came out the 
same year. Francis Kine. 


“CRADEL GRASS” (9% §S. ix. 427).—Mr. 
Perry appears to have misread his author. 
In my copy of Sylvester’s ‘ Du Bartas’ (1633) 
the couplet in which the line referred to 
occurs reads :— 

They saw the light of Phabus live-ning face ; 
Having, for milk, moyst deaws; for Cradle, grass ? 
C. C. B. 

Artuur’s Crown (9 S. ix. 388).—As the 
author of this popular and interesting book 
on Wales, Mr. Owen M. Edwards, kindly tells 
me, Arthur’s crown and the heirlooms of the 
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ancient royal house of Gwynedd were pro- 
bably given by Edward L., after the conquest 
of Wales, for his little son Edward (born 
at Caernarvon in 1284, the first Prince of 
Wales), to Westminster Abbey, whence they 
must have disappeared, with other relics, at 
the time of the dissolution of monasteries. 

KReEBs. 

Oxford. 


Sm Isaac Newron: ‘Commerctum Epis- 
ToLIcuM’ (9 ix. 369).—Three editions of 
this work, 1722, 1725, and 1787, are in the 
library of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Op Sones (9 8. ix. 388).—My friend Mr. 
Bartholomew Howlett, of this town, has 
asked me to forward you the enclosed, which 
he remembers hearing sung many years ago: 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE POACHER. 
Come, all ye lads of high renown 
That love to drink good ale that’s brown, 
And pull the lofty pheasant down 

With powder, shot, and gun. 
Me and five more a-poaching went, 
To kill some game was our intent ; 
Our money all being gone and spent, 
We had nothing else to try. 
The moon shone bright, 
Not a cloud in sight ; 
The keeper heard us fire a gun 
And to the spot did quickly run, 
And swore before the rising sun 
That one of us lads should die. 
The bravest youth amongst the lot 
*T was his misfortune to be shot, 
His feelings never shall be forgot 
By all his friends below. 
For help he cried, which was denied ; 
He rose again to stem the best, 
And fight again with all the rest, 
While down upon his gallant breast 
The crimson blood did flow. 
Epwarp PEAcock. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Browne Famity Arms 8. ix. 290).— 
Burke’s ‘General Armory’ gives the follow- 
ing families with a demi-lion ramp. for crest : 

as. Brown, of Harehills Grove, co. York, 
and Wm. Williams Brown, of Chapel Allerton, 
near Leeds, sons of the late James Brown, of 
Leeds, by Anne his wife, daughter and heir 
of Samuel Williams: Arg., on a bend sa., 
cottized az., between two six-pointed mullets 
pierced sa., three lions ramp. of the field, 
quartering Williams. Crest, a demi -lion 


ramp. erased or, between two elephants’ 
trunks ppr. 
Browne (bart., Westminster, created 11 


March, 1732): Gu., a chev. between three 
fleurs-de-lis or. Crest, a demi-lion ramp. gu., 
holding in the dexter paw a fleur-de-lis or. 

J. R. Nutra. 


Though in Debrett (1824) the name under 
the coat of arms is spelt Browne, in the index 
and in the body of that work it is given as 
simply Brown. The following extract from 
Debrett’s ‘ Baronetage’ (1824), vol. i. pp. 434 
and 435, answers the query of GENEALOGICUS: 


**Brown of Westminster, 11 March, 1731/2.—Sir 
William - Augustus Brown, bart., succeeded his 
father Sir James, 20 April, 1784, and has been many 
years insane. 

“I. Sir Robert, a merchant of Venice, having 
been his Majesty’s resident abroad, was advance 
to the dignity of a bart., with a remainder in his 

yatent, in case of failure of his own issue male, to 
his brothers, Colonel James Brown, and Edward. 
Sir Robert m. Margaret, sister of Dr. Cecil, bishop, 
Ist of Bristol, and afterwards of Bangor, by whom 
he had 2 das., who d. unm. Lady Brown d. 13 Feb. 
1782. Sir Robert d. 5 Oct., 1760, and was succeede 
by his nephew, 

“TI. Sir James, m. , by whom (who d. 
21 Sept., 1822) he had 1 son, William-Augustus. 
Sir James d. 20 April, 1784, and was succeeded by 
his only son, 

“IIL. Sir William-Augustus, the present bart. 

** Arms—(see plate 17) Gules, a chevron, erminois, 
between three fleurs-de-lys, or. Crest—A demi- 
lion, rampant, gules, holding in its paws a fleur-de- 
lys, as in the arms. Motto—Gaudeo.” 

As no mention is made of a baronet of the 
name of Brown or Browne in Lodge’s ‘ Peer- 
age and Baronetage’ of 1847, it is to be pre- 
sumed that this baronetage had become 
extinct by then. 

The peers bearing the surname of Browne in 
the above edition of Lodge—?.e., the Marquis 
of Sligo, the Earl of Kenmare, the Lord Kil- 
maine, and the Lord Oranmore and Browne— 
bear quite different arms and crests from the 
baronet of Westminster. A Sir Richard 
Broun, of Colstoun, Haddingtonshire (S. er. 
1686), is mentioned, but his arms and crest 
are not given. Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


3 


Dutton Famity (9% S. vi. 409, 415 ; vii. 54, 
117, 174, 293, 301, 433).—The author of the 
* Memorials of the Duttons of Dutton’ says :— 


‘The earliest progenitor of the Dutton family in 
this country was Odard, the eldest or first named 
of five brothers, who came over together, one of 
them as a priest, from Avranches in Normandy, at 
the time of the Conquest. They then accompanied 
a Norman noble named Nigel, who became Baron 
of Halton, and who is said to have been a kind of 
cousin of the Conqueror’s. It has for long been 
doubtful whether the five brothers were related to 
Nigel, or whether they were his friends or vassals. 
seni Nigel himself appears to have been in the 
retinue of Hugh Lupus, afterwards Earl of Chester, 
and the five brothers mentioned, or at least four of 


| 
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them, as one was a priest, were most probably 
esquires to Nigel.” 

Sir Peter Leycester, who compiled the 
Dutton pedigree up to the year 1666, traces 
the family (through the Earls of Eu) back to 
Rollo, the first Duke of Normandy. He says 
that William, fourth Earl of Eu, married a 
sister vf Hugh Lupus, named Jeanne, who 
was a niece of the Conqueror, and that there 
was issue of this marriage (besides William’s 
successor in the Earldom of Eu and another 
child) six sons—namely, Nigel, Geoffrey, 
Odard (or Huddard), Edward, Horswin, and 
Wolfaith. These six brothers, Sir Peter | 
says, accompanied their uncle Hugh Lupus | 
into England in the train of William the 
Conqueror, their great-uncle, and on the 
establishment of the Norman power had | 
various estates and honours conferred upon | 
them, Odard being created Lord of Dutton. | 

I shall be glad if any of your readers can | 
throw any further light upon the point in 
question—namely, whether Odard was really 
a brother of Nigel, or only a brother in arms. 
The title of Earl of Eu (Comte d’Eu) still 
exists in France, and I presume the bearer 
thereof is heir male to Nigel’s brother 
William, fifth Earl of Eu. 

CHARLES STEWART. 

22, Gloucester Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


MALLET USED BY CHRISTOPHER WREN (9* 
8. ix. 346).—This is evidently an heirloom of 
the Freemasons of high historic interest, for 
when Sir Christopher Wren was building the 
great cathedral he was a zealous Master of 
the St. Paul’s Lodge, one of the most ancient 
in England, at which he presided for upwards 
of eighteen years, the meetings being held 
at the “Goose and Gridiron” in St. Paul’s | 
Churchyard, only lately pulled down. Be- 
sides presenting the “Goose and Gridiron” 
with three carved mahogany candlesticks, the 
great architect handed over to its custody 
the trowel and mallet which he used in lay- 
ing the foundation stone of the cathedral in 
1675 (“O. and N. Lond.’) On 2 October, 1895, 
was begun the demolition of this old tavern, 
where, as we are told in the ‘Vade Mecum 
for Maltworms,’ 

Dutch carvers from St. Paul's adjacent Dome 
Hither to wet their Whistles, daily come. 


But what has become of the three carved 
mahogany candlesticks? The landlord of the 
“Mitre,” a former sign of the ‘*Goose and 
Gridiron,” derived from its proximity to the 
inn or town house of the bishops of London, 
issued a 


“Catalogue of many natural rarities, with great 


industrie, cost, and thirty years travel into foreign 


countries collected by Robert Herbert, alias Forges, 
Gent., and sworn servant to his Majesty, to be seen 
at the place called the Musick House at the Mitre, 
near the west end of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1664.” 
This collection, or a great part of it, was 
bought by Sir Hans Sloane (see ‘O. and N. 
London’). J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


HEARTSEASE ix. 267, 392).—To attri- 
bute the origin of this name to the story 
Dr Kworrt tells of the wallflower is, I venture 
to say, a very apt example of what logicians 
call “the fallacy of equivocation.” Folkard 
tells the same tale as Dr. Knorvt,and, curiously 
enough, misquotes Herrick in the same way, 
but he does not give the story as an explana- 
tion of the name “heartsease,” nor does Her- 
rick. Herrick's verses, indeed, are headed 
‘How the Wall-flower came first, and why 
so called,’ and begin :— 

Why this flower is now call’d so, 

List, sweet maids, and you shal know. 
So far as I know, Turner (referred to by Fol- 
kard) is the first authority for the statement 
that heartsease is a name for the wallflower ; 
and, though Lyte repeats it, I do not remember 
having seen the name so applied by any other 
writer of “olden time” besides these. The 
earliest name for the wallflower that I have 


/met with in English is “ walfair,” which 


occurs in the ‘Alphita’ glossary under 
‘ Violaria.’ Cc. C. B. 


Darcy or Harverton (9 §. ix. 268).— 
The manor of Harraton, or Harverton, co. 
Durham, at an early period belonged to the 
Herrington family, from whom it passed— 
either by marriage or grant, most probably 
the former, though how it works in does not 


at present appear—to the Darcys. Sir John 
| Darcy, Knt., of Harraton, married and left 


issue :— 

1. Robert Darcy, of Harraton, who died 
sp. in 1414; his widow Margaret died 1433. 

2. Isabel Darcy, daughter and _ coheir, 
married Thomas Darcey, of Park, co. Lincoln, 
and had issue: Rowland Darcey, of Henton, 
co. Lincoln, who was found coheir of his 
uncle Robert in 1414. Rowland left an only 
child Margaret, married to Robert Conyers, 
of Hutton-Wiske, co. York. 

3. Elizabeth Darcy, daughter and coheir 
(so found 1414), married Robert Percy, of 
Rydale, co. York, and had a son John Perey, 
of Rydale, 1414, who as coheir of Robert 
Darey, 16 Henry V1., released all his right to 
Harraton. 

4. Katherine Darcey, daughter and coheir, 
married John Hedworth, of Southwick, co, 
Durham, and had a son John Hedworth, of 
Harraton, coheir of Robert Darcy, 1414. 
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5. Mary Darcy, daughter and coheir, 
married —— Semer, and had a daughter Alice, 
et. sixteen in 1414, who married Thomas de 
la More, and had a daughter Margaret, wife 
of Richard Hansard, of Walworth Castle, co. 
Durham. 

The ancient arms of the Hedworth family 
were On a bend three quatrefoils. 

H. R. Leieuron. 

East Boldon, R.S.O., co. Durham. 


‘OLIVER AND ARTHUR’ (9 §S. ix. 387).— 
For a summary of the chief editions and 
versions of this old romance (the earliest in 
French, translated from Latin by Ph. Camus, 
is an incunabulum of 1482, and bears the 
title ‘Le livre de Olivier de Castille et de 
Artus Dalgarbe, son tresroyal Compaignon’; 


the first translation of it into English, printed | 


in London by W. de Worde, 1518, appeared 


under the title ‘Y° Historye of Olyver of | 


Castylle and the fayre Helayne’) see Brunet’s 
* Manuel,’ sud ‘ Olivier, vol. iv. col. 183-5. 
H. Kreps. 
Oxford. 


There is a note on the literary history of 
this romance in Dunlop’s ‘ History of Prose 
Fiction,’ edited by H. Wilson (London, 1888), 
vol. i. p. 318. Wiiuiam E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


SLACK MALIBRAN (9* ix. 367, 390).—If 
I may trust a very distant remembrance. 
there was a portrait of this black vocalist of 
negro race in the Jilustrated London News 
nearly fifty years ago; but what her real 
name was [ cannot say. She was depicted 
as a very ugly woman, wearing a low dress, 
and accompanying herself on the guitar. 

Madame Malibran de Beriot was born in 


the Sheriff-Substitute of Dumbartonshire 
both retired, the former on the plea of failing 
health and the latter on account of advancing 
years. The newspapers of Glasgow and the 
county of Dumbarton appropriately referred 
to the “ retiral ” in each case. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


MANNERS AND Customs IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
Time S. ix. 387).—Rolfe’s ‘Shakspere the 
Boy’ (Chatto & Windus) and Goadby’s ‘ Eng- 
land of Shakspere’ (Cassell) are both inter- 
esting books, and may be found useful. 

W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 

‘Society in the Elizabethan Age,’ by Hubert 
Hall, F.S.A., with eight coloured and other 
plates (Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1901). 

Henry Geratp Hope, 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


HoNORIFICABILITUDINITAS (9% S. ix. 243, 
371). — It may interest Pror. BuTrer 
and Mr. J. T. Curry to learn that the 
first known appearance of the dative and 
ablative plural of this word in an Eng- 
lish work—as it appears in ‘ Love’s Labour's 
Lost’ (1589-92, published 1598), Nash’s ‘ Lenten 
Stuffe ’ (1599), and Marston’s Dutch Courte- 


| zan’(1605)—is in a volume entitled ‘ The Com- 


Paris in 1808, died at Manchester in 1836, | 


and was buried in the south aisle of the choir 
of the collegiate church, now the cathedral. 
The stone under which she had been laid was 
pointed out to me when a _ boy, some ten 
years afterwards. The body only rested 
there for a few months, when it was exhumed 
and taken to Brussels. 
Joun Prckrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge 


Curtous Worp-Cotnaces (9 S. ix. 347).— 
“ Retiral”” has long been a recognized tech- 
nical term with reference to bank bills, re- 
ceiving in this connexion the attention of 
the lexicographer. Lately it has come to be 
commonly used in allusion to retirement 
from office. Two examples occurred in the 
Scottish newspapers, almost simultaneously, 
about the end of April and the beginning of 
May. The Chief Constable of Glasgow and 


playnt of Scotland,’ published at St. Andrews 
in 1548 or 1549, and attributed to Sir John 
Inglis by some and to Robert Wedderburn by 
others. This volume, which is of extreme 
rarity, and was dedicated to Queen Mary, 
was reprinted in Edinburgh in 1801. In the 
“Prolog” to the reader, the author, in rail- 
ing at the use of long and out-of-the-way 
words by “diverse translatours and cépilaris 
in ald tymys,” gives as examples 

** Hermes, quilk pat in his verkis thir lang tailit 
vordis, conturbabatur, constantinopolitani, innu- 
merabilibus, solicitudinibus. There vas ane uthir 
that writ in his verkis, gaudet honorificabilitudini- 
tatibus,” &c. 

It would be interesting to discover who was 
this “‘uthir.” This, however, was not the 
earliest use of the dative and ablative plural 
of the word, as it appeared in the ‘ Magne 
Derivationes’ of Uguccione da Pisa, the 
standard Latin dictionary in Dante’s time, 
and also in the ‘Catholicon’ of Giovanni da 
Genova, one of the earliest of printed books. 

GEORGE STRONACH. 
Edinburgh. 


Your correspondents may be referred for 
information to the ‘ New English Dictionary’ 
(s.v. ‘Honorificabilitudinity’) ; and, for amuse- 
ment, to Pearson’s Magazine, December, 1897, 
»p. 653-4, and to a note by Mr. Paget Toynbee 
in Literature for 9 April, 1898, at p. 424, in 
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which that learned Dantophilist shows that 
Dante makes an indirect reference to this 
word, actually citing the ablative singular, 
and that Costard’s ablative plural, being ana- 
grammatized, reads: “ Ubi Italieus ibi Danti 
honor fit,” z.e., “ Wherever an Italian is to be 
found, there honour is done to Dante.” 


Mr. Toynbee’s ‘Dante Studies and Re- | 


searches’ (1902, p. 113) show that Dante 
derived this word from Uguccione Pisano 
(ob. 1210), who says :— 

** Ab honorijico, hie et hee honorificabilis, -le, et 
hee honorificabilitas, -tis, et hee honorijicabilitu- 
dinitas, et est longissima dictio, que illo versu con- 
tinetur: Fulget honorificabilitudinitatibus iste.” 

For a pleasing illustration of the fatuity of 
the “universal negative” (that fallacy so dear 
to a certain school of Old Testament critics 
as well as to Shaconians*) he may further see 
Mr. Edwin Reed's ‘ Bacon versus Shakspere’ 
(1899). On p. 60 Costard’s word is cited, 
along with an oddly truncated honorijica- 
bilitudino (which is said to occur on the 
“manuscript title-page of one of Bacon’s 
works”), and the two are stated to be the 
only instances “in all the world’s er 


Gorpon As A Russtan SuRNAME (9" ix. 
148, 371).—May I ask if it is impossible that 
any Russian Gordons of to-day who are Jews 
can owe their surname to being descended 
from any of the Scottish Gordons, mostly 
from Aberdeen, who settled in Russia and 
the Polish provinces in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ! 

Military archives at St. Petersburg show 
that there was a Capt. William Gordon in 
the Russian army in 1631, and a Col. Alex- 
ander Gordon in it in 1634. The celebrated 
General Patrick Gordon, who became Peter 
the Great’s commander-in-chief and intimate 
friend, spent the best part of his life in Russia, 
and died at Moscow in 1699, leaving three 
sons and two daughters. Both daughters 
married. The eldest son was for a short 
time in the Russian army when a youth. 
He left a numerous family. The second son 
became a colonel in the Russian army in 
1690, and the third son a colonel in it a few 


* This ‘ portmanteau word” seems a necessary, 
if unfortunate addition to our vocabulary, in order 
to distinguish the holders of a particular view of 
the authorship of certain plays from the real fol- 
lowers and students of the great master of inductive 
oy who have for many years been correctly 
nown as Baconians, just as the followers of Thomas 
Hobbes are called Hobbesians. See, for an example 
of the true use of the former word, Sir Humphry 
Davy’s ‘Chemical Philosophy’ (1812), p. 32: “In 
the spirit of the Baconian school, multiplying 
instances, and cautiously making inductions,’ 


ears later. A nephew became an admiral 
in the Russian navy. W. S. 


FASHIONABLE SLANG oF THE Past (9 §. 
ix. 368).— Although not specially pertinent 
to the subject immediately to hand, the 
enclosed cutting from the Family Herald of 
17 November, 1900, may prove a slight help 
towards a really good slang, cant, or dialect 
dictionary :— 

“**Tt’s fierce’ is New York’s latest slang phrase. 
If one wears a shirt that has plenty of colour, one’s 
friends say ‘It’s fierce’; if a young lady comes out 
with snowy shoulders and a diamond tiara, her 
admirers whisper, one to another,‘ Isn't she fierce ?’ 
If a horse shows up well on the track, the word 

| passes along that ‘ Whirlwind is fierce to-day.’ The 

| golfer who succeeds in winning five out of six holes 
| is ‘fierce’; and when the baby is brought out all 
| dressed in its downiest coat and softest laces, its 
beautiful auntie holds up her hands and exclaims, 

* Oh, isn’t the darling fierce !’” 

Hersert B. CLayron. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


It is in my experience, dating back thirty- 
six years. that “No 1” was common in 
i Pidgin English” in China for “tip-top,” 
“very superior,” long before Jchiban had any 
other but its plain, matter-of-fact meaning 
in Japan—viz., first of a row. “ B’long num- 
ber one” has been a Chinaman’s highest 
eulogism on anything since the inception of 
“Pidgin English” probably. H. P. L. 


Royat Personaces (9 §. viii. 184, 252, 
| 349 ; ix. 89, 196, 257, 395).— Lodge (Clarenceux 
| King of Arms) is quite right as to the year of 
| Prince Octavius’s death, but wrong as to day. 
| He died 3 May, 1783, and was buried at West- 
| minster 10th of the same month, so that Mr. 
CotyEer-Fercusson is right as to day, but 
wrong as to year. 

Prince Alfred died at Windsor 20 August, 
1782, and was buried at Westminster 27th of 
the same month. In this case Mr. CoLyEr- 
FERGUSSON is again wrong as to year and 
Lodge as to day of death. A. W. é. is also 
wrong in this respect. Lodge is correct as to 
dates of birth of both princes. The remains 
of both the royal brothers were removed to 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 20 February, 
1820. 

Mr. Drxon is probably quite correct as to 
date of birth of Anne, Princess Royal. Ander- 
son and Clay Finch both give 22 October, 
whilst Voigtel, Hiort- Lorenzen, Oettinger, 
and Chiusole give 2 November, which is the 
same day, New Style. Hall and Toone say 
9 October, and ‘L’Art de Vérifier les Dates’ 
13 November. All agree as to year. He is 
absolutely right as to the date of Anne’s 
marriage according to Old Style. Modern 
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writers make it 25 March; Mrs. Matthew 
Hall gives 24 March. All agree as to year. 
The date of her death is given by Mrs. Hall 
as 2 January. Others agree with Mr. Dixon 
as to 12 January. Voigtel and ‘L’Art de 
Vérifier les Dates’ say 13 January. All again 
agree as to year. 

The Princess Mary, Landgravine of 
Hesse Cassel, was born, according to all 
authorities (excepting Toone, who says 
24 February), 22 February, Old Style, or 
5 March, New Style, 1723. She was married 
by proxy in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s 
(her brother, the Duke of Cumberland, acting 
for the absent bridegroom), on 8 May, 1740, 
and again at Cassel on 28 June following. 
She died 14 January, 1772. Mrs. Hall says 
(‘ Royal Princesses of England from Reign of 
George I.’) that she died 14 June, 1772, at the 
age of sixty-nine, whereas she was only forty- 
nine, and died in January. 

Princess Louisa, Queen of Denmark, was 
born, as Mr. Dixon says, 7 December, 1724, 
Old Style, although six different days are 
given by historians as that on which she first 
saw light. She was married at Hanover by 

roxy 30 October, 1743 (the Duke of Cumber- 
and again acting as bridegroom), and after- 
wards at Altona 11 December following. She 
died 8 December, Old Style, 19 December, 
New Style, 1751. 

George II.’s second and third daughters 
were Amelia Sophia Eleanora and Caroline 
Elizabeth. 

Princess Elizabeth Caroline (daughter of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales) was born 30 De- 
cember, 1740, Old Style—so far Debrett is 
right—or 10 January, 1741, New Style. 
A. W. B. is wrong as to year. 

Princess Louisa Anne (her sister) was born 
8 March, 1748/9. A. W. B. is right, and 
Debrett wrong, as to year. 

Prince Frederick William (youngest son of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales) was born 13 May, 
1750, Old Style, 24 May, New Style, so again 
A. W. B. is right and Debrett is wrong. 

Debrett is right as to the spelling of his 
elder brother's name, Henry Frederick. 

H. Murray Lang, Chester Herald. 


“PascHaL”: “ Pascua” (9 ix. 364, 457). 
—lI directed attention to this subject, with 
special reference to the ‘ Metrical Life of 
St. Cuthbert,’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S.i. 244. 1 
think Mr. Marcnant would find my article 
interesting. F. ADAMs. 


Tue Mirre (9 §S. viii. 324, 493, 531; ixe 
174, 334, 397).—Mr. Ancus’s doubt whether 
a mitre is ever worn apart from chasuble or 
cope must relate to the present day. I have 


a fifteenth-century MS. Pontifical in which 
a bishop is depicted as consecrating paten 
and chalice habited in alb and girdle, and 
wearing a mitre. 

It would be interesting to know on what 
F. pe H. L. bases the “certainty” that 
mitres were not worn in the Apostolic 
age. This may be so, but no proof is at- 
tempted. As to the eight following centuries, 
learned authorities are divided, some saying 
that they were worn in the earliest ages of 
the Church, some not till the tenth century. 

ALDENHAM. 

St. Dunstan’s. 


DISAPPEARING Cuartists §. ix. 144, 
251, 391).—Mr. W. E. Apams, who writes 
concerning the note on ‘ Disappearing Chart- 
ists,’ has spent his life in reading for “ literals,” 
and is a most useful correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
among whose merits is its love of literality. 
I dictated my notes, and did not conceive 
there was a human being who did not know 
John Cleave had an a in his name. Great 
was my surprise to find the a taken out of 
the name and put into Widdrington, makin 
it into Waddrington, unknown to all gooc 
Northumbrians. The correction of errors is 
the establishment of truth. If truth be one, 
she is a lady of infinite parts. 

G. J. Hotyoake. 

Brighton. 

[The words mentioned were clearly so miswritten 
by the amanuensis. To employ another hand with- 
out inspecting the written result before sending it 
to the printer is unwise. } 


San SEBASTIAN, Sparn (9 S. ix. 448).— 
Alison’s ‘History of Europe,’ vol. xi. 
chap. Ixxvii. (‘Campaign of the Pyrenees’), 
1813. F. E. R. Pottarp-UrquHart. 

Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 


“Pack” (9 §. viii. 144, 273, 433).—At the 
first reference is a quotation, from the pre- 
sentments made at the visitations of the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, of the use of this 
word in 1572 at Preston next Faversham, in 
Kent. 

The word also is used at Ulcombe in 1569: 

“We present that one Richard Noxe is suspected 
to have used and frequented the company of a light 
woman, who is at one Richard Walters, whom we 
present also for a receiver of such naughty packes 
into his house.” 

Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Snoperass, A SURNAME (9"" S. ix. 366).—It 
is doubtful whether any one of the surnames 
he used was an invention of Dickens. A 
great many of them—some the most singular 
—have been seen by myself over shops or 
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elsewhere. I have had a Stallabrass in my 
own house 

Even Bunyan may have taken many of his 
expressive surnames from real life. Small- 
peace, Faithful, Christian, and many of the 
others are quite common. Some, such as 
Handsombody, Lightbody, Slowbilly, Hogbin, 
are known to myself; but the most unfor- 
tunate one of my acquaintance is perhaps 
the most expressive, and the family is a very 
large one. I can point to a shop whose owner 
has painted his name, Windebag, in large 
letters over his door. 

Here in Somerset the names Om 
and Fouracre are quite common ; indeed, 
novelists in search of quaint surnames might 
glean almost a harvest in our country towns 
and villages. F. T. Etworrtuy. 

Foxdown, Wellington, Somerset. 


According to Bowditch (‘Suffolk Sur- 
names’) there were eleven families of the 
name of Snodgrass living in Philadelphia in 
1861. The name was borne, too, by a medical 
attendant of Edgar Allan Poe. Several 
instances of its occurrence in England have 
recently been noted in the Atheneum. 

C. C. B. 


Jenny Snodgrass is mentioned in a letter 
from Scotland in Miss Ferrier’s ‘ Inheritance,’ 
published in 1824. HERMAN COHEN. 


I agree with AsTARTE that many of Dickens’s 
fantastic names were those of real persons. 
I remember being surprised to find several 
in such an unlikely place as the Glasgow 
* Post Oftice Directory.’ Quite recently I saw 
Chadband on a shop sign—in Lichfield, I 
think. W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 


Sr. Paut AND Seneca (9" §. ix. 290, 351).— 
The following is from = x. of the ‘ Life 
of Lucius Annzeus Seneca,’ by Justus Lipsius, 
translated by Lodge :— 

“But hearke you Sir, make you no reckoning 
of his Epistles to Saint Paul? Those that are now 
extant are not so much worth; nay, it is most 
certaine, that they have all of them the same 
Authour, and that they were written, but by some 
scarce learned Clerke in our disgrace. He travaileth 
and attempteth to speake Latine, whosoever it 
was, that was the Authour. Did they not there- 
fore write one unto another? Saint Jerome, Saint 
Augustine, and Pope Linus (more ancient then them 
both) averre it, and it is a passive opinion. And 
John of Salisburie likewise confidently contirmeth 
it. ‘They seeme to bee foolish, who reverence not 
him, who, as it appeareth, deserved the familiaritie 
of the Apostle.’ t therefore dare not wholly reject 
and contemne this; it may be there were some, 
but others then these; if these, I required the 
judgement of the best Fathers.” 


The following are the references given in 


the margin, but corrected, after comparison 
with the ‘ Life’ contained in Seneca, edited 
by Lipsius, 1615, and in that edited by 
Ruhkopf, 1828: to St. Jerome, “De serip- 
torib. Ecclesiasticis”; to St. Augustine, 
“Epist. 53, ad Maced. et vi De Civit., 
cap. 10”; to Pope Linus, “ De Passione divi 
Pauli”; to John of Salisburie, “ Lib. viii 
Polycrat., cap. 13.” Lodge gives Polycarp for 
Polycrat. His translation as to the letters 
being by one author ought, according to the 
Latin text, to run: “ Nay, it is most certaine, 
that they, both those of Paul and those of 
Seneca, have all of them the same Authour.” 
Further, “It is a passive opinion” should be 
“Tt was formerly a passive opinion.” Also, 
“T required the judgement of the best 
Fathers” should be “I require,” &c. “ Passive” 
(passiva) means ‘‘ common” or “ general.” 

Jeremy Collier, in his ‘Great Historical 
eee Dictionary,’ second edition, 1701, s.v. 
‘ Seneca,’ says :— 

‘“*There are some that take Seneca to have been a 
Christian, and that he had converse with St. Paul 
by Letters; it seems not altogether improbable, 
but that he might have had the Curiosity to in- 
form himself about the Christian Doctrine, which 
appeared so strange and extraordinary ; but as for 
the Letters publish’d under their names, they are 
unworthy of either of them. To know whether 
Seneca was a Christian or no, we need only observe 
what Tacitus relates speaking of his Death: ‘ As he 
entred the Bath,’ saith he, ‘ he took of the Water 
and sprinkled his Friends that stood about him 
with it, saying, That he offered these Libations to 
Jupiter his Redeemer.’—Tacit., Lib. 12. 14 and 15, 
in ‘Annal.’ Sueton. in‘ Neron.’ Aul. Gellius. Just. 
Lipsius in ‘ Vita Senec.’ Delrio in Comment.” 

The reference for the Jupiter Liberator 
incident ‘in Tacitus is in the edition of 
Gronovius (1721), ‘ Annal.,’ xv. 65. 

Cates, in his ‘ Dictionary of General Bio- 
graphy,’ fourth edition, 1885, s.v. ‘Seneca,’ 
says :— 

“Tt was for centuries believed in the Christian 
Church that Seneca was personally acquainted with 
St. Paul. (See, on this interesting point, Crutt- 
well’s ‘History of Roman Literature,’ second edi- 
tion, 1878, p. 385.)” 

Ropert PreRPOINT. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


MourRNING Sunpay (9'" ix. 366, 390).— 
This custom is still occasionally observed at 
All Saints’ Church, Colchester. The family 
occupy the front seat in the nave, remain 
seated during the service, but take no 

art in it. Some thirty years ago in 
Vootton Bassett, Wiltshire, it was of fre- 
quent occurrence. At that time the band 
round the hat, with long ends hanging 
behind, was worn at funerals ; on returnin 
from the funeral the ends were fasten 
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round the hat, and so worn till after the 
following Sunday. The family mostly occu- 
pied their own seats, and took part in the 
service ; sometimes, however, the front seat 
of the nave was used — here they remained 
seated, and did not take any part in the 
service. It was the custom to toll the bell 
(for church people) at intervals during the 
day of burial, often starting as early as 
eight o'clock in the morning. 

T. Forster. 
Kennington. 


In the parish from which I write it is the 
rule that the friends of the deceased who 
follow the body appear in church on the next 
Sunday after the funeral. They rise or kneel 
as the rest of the congregation, and wear only 
their mourning garments. So persistent is 
this custom that I freqeuently see persons 
who do not conform to the Christian Sunday 
in any respect come to church on these 
occasions. F, CLAYTON. 

Morden, Surrey. 


In connexion with this subject it may be 
pertinent to recall a passage in Canon Atkin- 
son’s ‘Forty Years in a Moorland Parish’ 
(p. 225), in which he tells us that, when he 
first came to Danby, all the male relatives 
present at the funeral of a deceased person 
would sit round the coffin with their hats on 
during the reading of the Psalm and lesson 
in church. Shortly before that the vicar of 
Scarborough had put down the same custom 
in his parish. Sr. Swit. 


This custom has been general in Devon- 
shire for a very long time, probably 
for more than a century. It seems to be 
gradually falling into disuse—in the towns, 
at least—although I have seen one instance 
of it in Torquay this year. As in the Isle 
of Man, the mourners here (and this term 
includes friends, sometimes to the number o 
twenty or more) remain seated throughout 
the service. The custom implies as much 
respect for the dead as following them to the 
grave, and, indeed, seems to be the proper 
complement of it. A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


In Jersey it is quite the ordinary custom 
in the country parishes for families, on the 
death of a relative, to sit together in church 
the Sunday following the funeral, and not to 
rise during any part of the service. 

Cc. P. Le Cornu, Colonel. 


Fountain Famity (9" 8. ix. 149)—In the 
nossibility of its being of some interest to M. 
LuBERT DE FONTAINES, it may be mentioned 


that there was an old family of the name of 
Fountain (otherwise Fountains) two centuries 
ago in the district known as Craven, in York- 
shire. They then held property in the vicinity 
of Linton (Wharfedale). B. 


Rienarp Hares (9 §. ix. 341).—There 
are six tracts by this author in the rich 
samphlet collection of the Manchester Free 
ibrary, including some of those noted by 
Mr. Harnes as unique. Richard 
Haines is an interesting writer, and may be 
compared with John Bellers. 

Wituram E. A. Axon, 

Manchester. 


SHORTHAND IN THE Fourtu Century (9"§, 
ix. 406).—Mr. Axon will, I am sure, pardon 
me if 1 am citing a reference already known 
to him in drawing his attention to the notarii 
mentioned more than once by Martial, who 
died about 104 a.p. That these were true 
shorthand writers is manifest from book xiv. 
ep. 208, where one is mentioned as competent 
to report verbatim the most rapid speaker. 

A. GorHAM. 


CanTerRBURY Recorps §. ix. 408).—In 
the Cathedral library at Canterbury are the 
MS. records of the city, and also some MS. 
volumes of presentments made at the visita- 
tions of the Archdeacon of Canterbury, the 
latter covering the years 1560-1735, but not 
continuously. These volumes I am going 
through, and have copies of the East Kent 
—e but as yet not those of Canterbury, 

ife in rural parishes does not seem to have 
been very different from what it is in the 
present day, and complaints made “as the 
common fame is in our parish” seem in 


| many cases on examination to have origi- 
| nated from what we should call the village 
gossip, unless the accused perjured himself 
in the Archdeacon’s Court. 
If your correspondent will write to me, 
rhaps some of my notes may be of use to 
im. ArTHuR Hussey. 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Vol. I. (A. & C. Black and the 7'imes.) 


EXTENDING from Austria-Hungary to Chicacole, a 

town in British India, the second volume of the 

complement of the *‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ the 

twenty-sixth of the entire work, makes considerable 

| progress in the alphabet. It opens with * A General 

pep of Recent Political Progress,’ from the pen 


Jdward Dicey, C.B. Among the points on 
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which, in his deeply interesting paper, Mr. a. 
longest dwells is the manner in which a policy of 
annexation on the part of all the amass 
in the world has connected itself with or followed the 
possession of increased armaments. England and 
Germany, the two countries with the densest and 
most rapidly increasing population, take, neces- 
sarily, the lead in obeying an instinct due to what 
is called the contraction ot the earth and the dread 
of being crowded out. The dislike to England felt 
by foreign countries is shown to be connected with 
English expansion, and the growth of Imperialism 
is stated to be due in part to the feeling that the 
nations of the world are, as a rule, against us, and 
that there is the more need we should to ourselves 
be true. Not only England and her colonies, but 
the nations generally of the world, are dealt with 
in an essay eyually wide in observation and mode- 
rate in statement. One of the subjects in the know- 
ledge of which conspicuous advance has revently 
been made is Babylonia and Assyria, which are dealt 
with by Prof. Sayce. Recent explorations have 
greatly extended the range of our knowledge. In 
this extension the most important and sy stematic 
work that has been done in Babylonia is that of the 
expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, which 
has been scientifically investigating the te mple of El- 
lil, otherwise Bel, at Niffer, the ancient Nippur, one 
of the centres from which radiated ear ly Baby lonian 
culture, the other centre being Eridu, now repre- 
sented by Abu-Shahrein. Ka of Eridu was a god 
of light, while El-lil of Nippur was that of the 
hostiland. Progress has been made of late in Baby- 
onian chronology, a subject in regard to which we 
were until recently in almost total darkness. A 
list of Babylonian dynasties and kings, so far as 
they are at present known, is given at pp. 45, 46. 
A high degree of civilization appears to have been 
attained. There was little polygamy ; torture as 
a means of extorting confession was unkuown; 
education was widespread, women as well as men 
being able to read and write, and extinct as well 
as living languages were studied. Bac chylides, the 
Greek lyric poet, is the subject of an admirable 
essay by Sir Richard Jebb. Very great progress 
has been made during the last few years in our 
knowledge of bacteria, and the illustrated con- 
tributions of Profs. Marshall Ward and Robert 
Muir are of extreme importance. One of the points 
of most interest is the effect of rays of light upon 
these organisms. NSporesof B. anthracis which with- 
stand high temperatures can be killed by exposure 
to rays of reflected light at temperatures far below 
anything injurious to | growth. ‘ Balloons, Military,’ 
by Major Baden-Powell, late President of the Aéro- 
nautical Society, is disappointing! short. An 
account of Baluchistan, by Sir it. Holdich, is 
accompanied by a map. The 3 of Baluchistan 
has now been surveyed Passing over ‘ Banking’ 
and ‘ Bankruptcy,’ we come to ‘ Bantu Languages,’ 
a term used to designate the most remarkable group 
of African languages. This is by Sir Harry John- 
ston, and is accompanied by a map of South Africa 
from Senegal and Abyssinia to the Cape, showing 
the countries in which the tongue is spoken. Accom- 
panying the life of Antoine Louis Bar ye is a repro- 
duction of his * Lion and Snake,’ and with that of 
Marie Bashkirtsetf!—to use the name by which she is 
peony known—is given one of her * The Meeting.’ 
yreuth is principally noticeable for the Wagner 
Theatre, fully described by Mr. J. A. Fuller Mait- 
land. A portrait accompanies the life of Lord 


Beaconsfield by Mr. Frederick Greenwood. In 
this contribution an account of the Beaconsfield 
family and its separation from Judaism is included. 
The view concerning Lord Beaconstield is sympa- 
thetic. He is, however, declared to have been 
thoroughly and unchangeably a Jew, and an 
Englishman in nothing but his devotion to En; gland 
and his solicitude for her honour and prosperity. 
* Bechuanaland’ is another of those South African 
articles which occupy a considerable space in the 
volume. The modern literature of Belgium is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Arthur Symons. Among the writers 
treated is naturally M. Maeterlinck, who is said to 
have invented a whole theatre of marionettes, 

‘more mysteriously simple than human beings.’ 
‘Belgrade’ is by the late Servian Minister at the 
Court of St. James’s ; *‘ Bengal’ by Mr. J. 8. Cotton ; 
and * Benin’ by Col. Gallwey and Sir George 8. 
Clarke, Governor of Victoria. The information 
supplied in the last article is naturally new, com- 
prising as it does the British punitive expedition 
of 1897. Berlin and its environs are the subjects 
of plans which would be more useful if clearer in 
design, at any rate, so far as old eyes are concerned. 
Mr. Alfred WV atson writes on ‘ Betting’ and the 
anomalies in the law thereon. Major Broadfoot 
writes on ‘ billiards,’ and Dr. Hans Gadow on 
‘Birds.’ Mr. J. W. Headlam contributes lives of 
Beust and Bismarck, the latter biography being 
enriched with an admirable portrait. With Marie 
Rosalie Bonheur are given reproductions of two 
famous pictures. * Bookbinding,’ by Mr. Daven sort 
* Book-plates,’ by Mr. Egerton Castle, and ‘ ‘Boo 
Printing,’ by Mr. Charles Ricketts, are all a 
illustrated. A reduced facsimile of a page of the 
Kelmscott ‘Chaucer’ accompanies the last. Much 
new information is furnished concerning Borneo, 
which also is supplied with a map. A portrait of 
George Borrow is furnished with Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
biography of that writer. A good reproduction of 
the * Return of the Gleaners ’ appears with the life 
of Jules le Breton. Long articles on ‘ Brazil,’ ‘ Brew- 
ing,’ &c , are of little literary interest. ‘ Bridge,’ the 
game, is treated, presumably for the tirst time in an 
encyclopedia. With Prof. Unwin’s ‘ Bridges’ are 
given designs of the Tower Bridge, the Washington 
and New Kast River Br idges, New Y ork, and a bridge 
over the North Sea and Baltic Canal. Achievements 
more remarkable than some of these are to be 
found. ‘The British Empire’ is by Miss Flora 
Shaw. Madox Brown’s famous ‘ Work,’ which we 
were once in the habit of seeing daily, illustrates 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s account of the painter. A 
not very striking portrait is given with Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s ‘ Browning.’ * Buddhism’ is by Prof. Rhys 
Davids. ‘ Bulgaria’ is treated at some length by 
Mr. Bourchier. ‘ Bull-fighting’ is in the hands of 
Mr. Alfred Watson. ‘ burma,’ by Sir J. G. Scott, 
has two maps. The life of Burne-Jones is illus- 
trated by a portrait and two designs. Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole, in what is, perhaps, the most judicious 
biography in the volume, gives a capital account of 
Sir Richard Francis Burton. ‘Canada,’ which is 
dealt with by three ditferent authorities, is the 
most important article encountered during the 
short incursion into the letter C. ‘Canals,’ * Cari- 
cature,’ ‘Ceylon,’ ‘Chemistry,’ and ‘Chess’ are all 
of interest, as is a biography of Carlyle by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, who is not quite accurately described as 
editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
a post from which he has long retired. In interest 
and importance the volume claims high rank. 
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The Coming Unity: the Problem of the Churches. 


By the Rev. Alfred J. Harvey. (Stock.) 
We have read this little book with much interest. 
The tone of it will commend itself to Churchmen 
and Dissenters alike. The author seeks to draw 
the various churches together by love and mutual 
help in a union not founded by Acts of Parliament, 
but, as urged by the late Dr. Stoughton, ‘‘a real 
and visible union between Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, distinct from comprehension — not in- 
volving the destruction or injury, and not at all 
threatening the independence, of any free eccle- 
siastical organization whatever.” Mr. Harvey 
refers to two important changes made of late years 
by the Free Churches in their services and in the 
architecture of their buildings. In their services 
“not only are the Te Deum, the canticles, and 
Psalms rendered as in our churches, but oftentimes 
large portions of the Prayer Book prayers are in- 
corporated into their supplications and giving of 
thanks,” while “‘ many of the noblest hymns found 
in Church of England hymn-books are the work of 
members of these Evangelical Free Churches.” As 
regards architecture “‘many a Nonconformist 
‘chapel’ of recent years is architecturally indis- 
tinguishable from an English parish church.” ‘This 
change was commenced as far back as 1848, when, 
through the liberality of Mr., afterwards Sir, Morton 
Peto, Bloomsbury Chapel was built. The origin of its 
two handsome towers is rather curious. Peto had 
great difficulty in obtaining a site for a Dissenting 
lace of worship in such a prominent position. 

he ground was the property of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests. Lord Morpeth, who was 
the Chief Commissioner, had suggested that in 
order to protect the adjoining property the build- 
ing should be veiled by a row of houses. When 
Peto asked Lord Morpeth for a lease, McCree, 
in his life of Brock, relates that “ he gave a dubious 
look, and said, ‘If it had been a building with a 
spire, whereupon Peto exclaimed, ‘My lord, 
we shall have two spires.’” 
when he purchased the site of the Diorama in 1852 
for the present Regent’s Park Chapel. The repre- 
sentatives of the Crown insisted that the front 
should be maintained as part of the terrace, and 
that there should be no outward appearance of its 
being a chapel. As showing the interest Baptists 
are taking in their new buildings, we have noticed 
that a correspondence on the architecture of 
chapels is now appearing in the Baptist Times 
and Freeman, and a recent number contains illus- 
trations of the homely old chapel in which Robert 
Hall preached at Cambridge for fifteen years, and 
the very handsome new building shortly to be 
erected. Mr. Harvey closes his book with the 
wish that “‘both ministers and people will avail 
themselves of every opportunity of brotherly inter- 
cuurse and co-operation.” 


We have received the first number of Cambrian 
Notes and Queries (Cardiff, Western Mail Office). 
The contents are of very varied character. Some 
of the questions might have been answered by the 
writers for themselves had they paid a visit to any 
good free library. Others are of real importance, 
and we trust will in due time receive satisfactor 
replies. Several contributors send jingles, half 
Welsh, half English, made for the purpose of im- 
pressing on children the English equivalents of the 
words they use. All these should be carefully 
preserved. Some of our own contributors who 


Peto had like trouble | 


have discussed the subject of the ill luck which is 
supposed to attend those who walk under a ladder 
may like to know that in Carmarthen the evil 
influence is supposed to be averted by crossing the 
thumbs. 


Tue moulins @ hosties sometimes figured in eccle- 
siastical glass receive attention in the later num- 
bers of the Znfermediaire. These strange symbolical 
representations, which seem to have no English 
name, show the Saviour fixed in a mill, from which 
Eucharistic wafers are escaping—“ transformation 
du corps divin.” Winepresses out of which the 
sacred blood flows in like manner are also to be 
met with, and a fine example of one of these 
Eucharistic presses is to be seen in a window of 
the church at Conches (Eure). The Intermédiaire 
also continues to discuss the question of the proper 
signitication of the barre in heraldry, and to furnish 
a list of the real names of many religious commu- 
nities and orders, since their popular names are 
often incorrect. One correspondent desires to 
receive information regarding women who have 
disguised themselves as men to serve as sailors, 
and quotes an instance recorded in Jurien de la 
Graviére’s ‘Souvenirs d’un Amiral,’ 1872. 


At an early date lists of the chief errata in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ will be issued. 
Such errata will deal exclusively with matters of 
fact and date, and will not supply new information. 
The publishers would be obliged if those who have 
not already forwarded particulars of mistakes would 
send them now to the Editor of the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Botices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

jut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, andl onan or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 


H. (‘‘ For the love of God is broader ”).—‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,’ No. 634, by Faber. 

W. Appatr (Capt. Arnold”).—This query ap- 
peared on 7 June, p. 447. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS. 


A NEW EDITION 


OF THE 


REFERENCE 
CATALOGUE 


WILL BE ISSUED ABUUT THE END OF THE PRESENT MONTH. 


It will be published in two specially and substantially bound volumes, 
weighing about 16lb., packed. Price Ten Shillings and Sixpence for 
London, or, including cost of packing and booking, Ten Shillings and 


Ninepence. Cash to be remitted with order. 


*,* As the number of Copies to be issued is only just 
sufficient, as formerly, to meet exact requirements, it is essential 
that early application should be made by those desirous of 


securing a Copy. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, LIMITED, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
LIBRARY COPIES 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


rer 


. 
Contemporary Review. ove 16 0 National Review ove ove ove 
Knglish Illustrated ooo 5 O Pall Mall cee ove ove w 86 
Fortnightly Review ... ow om on 16 0 Revue des Deux Mondes om on 3 0 
Longman’s 5 0 Temple Bar 16 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 


The terms will be ls, 64. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 


it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


WwW. H. S MIT H & 8S 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINK. Vol, for June to November, 1899. Illustrated 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL of and Vol. 1892... 90... 36 
Vol. for 1898 . 960 

Vol. for 1899 . 90. 3 6 

Vol. for 1900 . ove 90... 36 
QUIVER VOLUME. Revember, 1898, to April, 1899 
May to October, 1899 . 26 

ee November, 1900, to April, 1901 - 26 
May to October, 1901.. on on om ove ose = om on ose 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1#92, 18%4, end 1596 eco one ose eco ooo eee eve each 7 6 .. 2 6 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1889 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &ec., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


Printed by JOHN S0WARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Lane. B. ; and Published by 
JOHN OC. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, &.C.—Saturday, June 21, 1902, 
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